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EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER. 

THE CONTESTED MARRIAGE. 
I HAD just escaped to my chambers one winter after- 
noon from a heavy trial ‘at bar’ in the King’s Bench, 
Westminster, and was poring over a case upon which 
an ‘opinion’ was urgently solicited, when my clerk 
entered with a letter which he had been requested to 
deliver by a lady, who had called twice before during 
the day for the purpose of seeing me. Vexed at the 
interruption, I almost snatched the letter from the 
man’s hand, hastily broke the seal, and to my great sur- 
prise found it was from my excellent old friend Sir 
Jasper Thornely of Thornely Hall, Lancashire. It ran 
as follows :— 

* My Dear ——, The bearer of this note is a lady 
whom I am desirous of serving to the utmost extent of 
my ability. That she is really the widow she represents 
herself to be, and her son consequently heir to the 
magnificent estates now in possession of the Emsdales— 
you remember how they tripped up my heels at the last 
election for the borough of ——!~—I have no moral doubt 
whatever; but whether her claim can be legally estab- 
lished is another affair. She will tell you the story her- 
self. It was a heartless business; but Sir Harry, who, 
you have no doubt heard, broke his neck in a steeple- 
chase about ten months ago, was a sad wild dog. My 
advice is, to look out for a sharp, clever, persevering 
attorney, and set him upon a hunt for evidence. If he 
succeed, I undertake to pay him a thousand pounds 
over and above his legal costs. He'll nose it out for 
that, I should think !—Yours truly, 

JASPER THORNELY. 

* P. S.—Emsdale’s son, I have just heard—confound 
their impudence!—intends, upon the strength of this 
accession of property, to stand for the county against 
my old friend , at the dissolution, which cannot 
now be far off. If you don’t think one thousand pounds 
enough, I'll double it. A cruelly, ill-used lady! and as 
to her son, he’s the very image of the late Sir Harry 
Compton. In haste—J. T. I reopen the letter to 
enclose a cheque for a hundred pounds, which you will 
pay the attorney on account. They’ll die hard, you 
may be sure. If it could come off next assizes, we 
should spoil them for the county—J. T.’ 

* Assizes "—‘ county "—‘ Sir Harry Compton,’ I invo- 
luntarily murmured, as I finished the perusal of my old 
friend’s incoherent epistle. ‘Whaton earth can the eccen- 
tric old foxhunter mean?’ ‘ Show the lady in,’ I added 
in a louder tone to the clerk. She presently appeared, 
accompanied by a remarkably handsome boy about six 
‘years of age, both attired in deep mourning. The lady 
approached with a timid, furtive step and glance, as if 
she were entering the den of some grim ogre, rather 


than the quiet study of a civilised lawyer of mature age. 
= 


I was at once struck by her singular and touching love- 
liness. I have never seen a woman that so completely 
realised the highest Madona type of youthful, matronly 
beauty —its starlight radiance and mild serenity of 
sorrow. Her voice, too, gentle and low, had a tone of 
patient sadness in it strangely affecting. She was evi- 
dently a person, if not of high birth, of refined manners 
and cultivated mind; and I soon ceased to wonder at 
warm-hearted old Sir Jasper’s enthusiasm in her cause. 
Habitually, however, on my guard against first impres- 
sions, I courteously, but coldly, invited her first to a 
seat, and next to a more intelligible relation of her busi- 
ness with me than coulg be gathered from the letter of 
which she was the bearer. She complied, and I was 
soon in possession of the following facts and fancies :— 

Violet Dalston and her sister Emily had ‘lived for 
several years in close and somewhat straitened retire- 
ment with their father, Captain Dalston, at Rock Cot- 
tage, on the outskirts of a village about six miles dis- 
tant from Leeds, when Captain Dalston, who was an 
enthusiastic angler, introduced to his home a gentle- 
man about twenty-five years of age, of handsome exte- 
rior and gentlemanly manners, with whom congeniality 
of tastes and pursuits had made him acquainted. This 
stranger was introduced to Violet (my interesting client) 
and her sister, as a Mr Henry Grainger, the son of a 
London merchant. The object of his wanderings through 
the English counties was, he said, to recruit his health, 
which had become affected by too close application to 
business, and to gratify his taste for angling, sketching, 
and soon. He became a frequent visitor; and the re- 
sult, after the lapse of about three months, was a pro- 
posal for the hand of Violet. His father allowed him, 
he stated, five hundred pounds per annum ; but in order 
not to mortally offend the old gentleman, who was deter- 
mined, if his son married at all, it should be either to rank 
or riches, it would be necessary to conceal the marriage 
till after his death. This commonplace story had been, 
it appeared, implicitly credited by Captain Dalston; and 
Violet Dalston and Henry Grainger were united in holy 
wedlock—not at the village church near where Captain 
Dalston resided, but in one of the Leeds churches. The 
witnesses were the bride’s father and sister, and a Mr 
Bilston, a neighbour. This marriage had taken place 
rather more than seven years since, and its sole fruit 
was the fine-looking boy who accompanied his mother 
to my office. Mr Grainger, soon after the marriage, 
persuaded the Dalstons to leave Rock Cottage, and take 
up their abode in a picturesque village in Cumberland, 
where he had purchased a small house, with some 
garden and ornamental grounds attached. 

Five years rolled away—not, as I could discern, too 
happily—when the very frequent absences of Violet’s 
husband in London, as he alleged (all her letters to him 
were directed to the post-office, St Martin’s le Grand— 
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till called for), were suddenly greatly prolonged; and 
on his return home, after an absence of more than three 
months, he abruptly informed the family that the affairs 
of his father, who was dying, had been found to be 
greatly embarrassed, and that nothing was left for him 
and them but emigration to America, with such means 
as might be saved from the wreck of the elder Grainger’s 
property. After much lamentation and opposition on 
the part of Emily Dalston and her father, it was finally 
conceded as Violet’s husband wished; and the emigra- 
tion was to have taken place in the following spring, 
Henry Grainger to follow them the instant he could 
wind up his father’s affairs. About three months be- 
fore their intended departure—this very time twelve- 
month, as nearly as may be—Captain Dalston was sud- 
denly called to London, to close the eyes of an only 
sister. ‘This sad duty fulfilled, he was about to return, 
when, passing towards dusk down St James Street, he 
saw Henry Grainger, habited in a remarkable sporting- 
dress, standing with several other gentlemen at the door 
of one of the club-houses. Hastening across the street 
to accost him, he was arrested for a minute or so by a 
line of carriages which turned sharply out of Piccadilly; 
and when he did reach the other side, young Mr Grainger 
and his companions had vanished. He inquired of the 
porter, and was assured that no Mr Grainger, senior 
or junior, was known there. Persisting that he had 
seen him standing within the doorway, and describing 
his dress, the man with an insolent laugh exclaimed 
that the gentleman who wore that dress was the famous 
sporting baronet, Sir Harry Compton! 

Bewildered, and suspecting he hardly knew what, 
Captain Dalston, in defiance of young Grainger’s oft- 
iterated injunctions, determined to call at his father’s 
residence, which he had always understood to be in 
Leadenhall Street. No such name was, however, 
known there; and an examination, to which he was 
advised, of the ‘ Commercial Directory’ failed to dis- 
cover the whereabout of the pretended London mer- 
chant. Heart-sick and spirit-wearied, Captain Dalston 
returned home only to die. A violent cold, caught 
by imprudently riding in such bitter weather as 
it then was, on the outside of the coach, aggravated 
by distress of mind, brought his already enfeebled 
frame to the grave in less than two months after his 
arrival in Cumberland. He left his daughters utterly 
unprovided for, except by the legal claim which the 
eldest on a man who, he feared, would 
turn out to be a worthless impostor. The penalty he 
paid for consenting to so imprudent a marriage was 
indeed a heavy and bitter one. Months passed away, 
and still no tidings of Violet’s husband reached the 
sisters’ sad and solitary home. At length, stimulated 
by apprehensions of approaching destitution—whose 
foot was already on the threshold—and desirous of gra- 
tifying a whim of Emily’s, Violet consented to visit the 
neighbourhood of Compton Castle (the seat, her sister 
had ascertained, of the ‘ celebrated sporting baronet,’ as 
the porter called him) on their way to London, where 
they had relativés who, though not rich, might possibly 
be able to assist them in obtaining some decent means 
of maintenance. They alighted at the‘ Compton Arms,’ 
and the first object which met the astonished gaze of 
the sisters as they entered the principal sitting-room of 
the inn was a full-length portrait of Violet’s husband, 
in the exact sporting-dress described to them by their 
father. An ivory tablet attached to the lower part of 
the frame informed the gazer that the picture was a 
copy, by permission, of the celebrated portrait by Sir 


Thomas Lawrence, of Sir Harry Compton, Baronet. 
They were confounded, overwhelmed, bewildered. Sir 
Harry, they found, had been kilied about eight months 
previously in a steeple-chase ; and the castle and estates 
had passed, in default of direct issue, to a distant rela- 
tive, Lord Emsdale. Their story was soon bruited 
about ; and, in the opinion of many persons, was con- 
firmed beyond reasonable question by the extraordinary 
likeness they saw or fancied between Violet’s son and 
the deceased baronet. Amongst others, Sir Jasper 
Thornely was a firm believer in the identity of Henry 
Grainger and Sir Harry Compton; but unfortunately, 
beyond the assértion of the sisters that the portrait of 
Sir Harry was young Grainger’s portrait, the real or 
imaginary likeness of the child to his reputed father, 
and some score of letters addressed to Violet by her 
husband, which Sir Jasper persisted were in Sir Harry’s 
handwriting, though few others did (the hand, I saw at 
a glance, was a disguised one), not one tittle of evi- 
dence had he been able to procure for love or money. 
As a last resource, he had consigned the case to me, and 
the vulpine sagacity of a London attorney. 

I suppose my countenance must be what is called a 
‘ speaking’ one, for I had made no reply in words to 
this statement of a case upon which I and a‘ London 
attorney’ were to ground measures for wresting a mag- 
nificent estate from the clutch of a powerful nobleman, 
and by ‘ next assizes’ too—when the lady’s beautiful 
eyes filled with tears, and turning to her child, she 
murmured in that gentle, agitating voice of hers, ‘ My 
poor boy!’ The words I was about to utter died on my 
tongue, and I remained silent for several minutes. After 
all, thought I, this lady is evidently sincere in her 
expressed conviction that Sir Harry Compton was her 
husband. If her surmise be correct, evidence of the 
truth may perhaps be obtained by a keen search for it ; 
and since Sir Jasper guarantees the expenses—— I 
rang the bell. ‘ Step over to Cursitor Street,’ said I to 
the clerk as soon as he entered; ‘ and if Mr Ferret is 
within, ask him to step over immediately.’ Ferret was 
just the man for such a commission. Indefatigable, 
resolute, sharp-witted, and of a ceaseless, remorseless 
activity, a secret or a fact had need be very profoundly 
hidden for him not to reach and fish it up. I have 
heard solemn doubts expressed by attorneys opposed to 
him as to whether he ever really and truly slept at all 
—that is, a genuine Christian sleep, as distinguished 
from a merely canine one, with one eye always half open. 
Mr Ferret had been for many years Mr Simpkins’ 
managing clerk ; but ambition, and the increasing re- 
quirements of a considerable number of young Ferrets, 
determined him on commencing business on his own 
account ; and about six months previous to the period 
of which I am now writing, a brass door-plate in Cursitor 
Street, Chancery Lane, informed the public that Samuel 
Ferret, Esq., Attorney-at-Law, might be consulted 
within. 

Mr Samuel Ferret was fortunately at home; and 
after a very brief interval, made his appearance, enter- 
ing with a short professional bow to me, and a very 
profound one to the lady, in whom his quick gray eye 
seemed intuitively to espy a client. As soon as he was 
seated, I handed him Sir Jasper’s letter. He perused 
it carefully three times, examined the seal attentively, 
and handed it back with—‘ An excellent letter as far 
as it goes, and very much to the point. You intend, I 
suppose, that I should undertake this little affair?’ 

* Yes, if, after hearing the lady’s case, you feel dis- 


posed to venture upon it.’ 
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Mr Samuel Ferret’s note-book was out in an instant ; 
and the lady, uninterrupted by a syllable from him, re- 
told her story. 

‘Good, very good, as far as it goes,’ remarked undis- 
mayed Samuel Ferret when she concluded; ‘only it 
can scarcely be said to go very far. Moral presump- 
tion, which, in our courts unfortunately, isn’t worth a 
groat. Never mind. Magna est veritas, and so on. 
When, madam, did you say Sir Harry—Mr Grainger— 
first began to urge emigration?’ 

‘ Between two and three years ago.’ 

‘Have the goodness, if you please, to hand me the 
baronetage.’ I did so. ‘Good,’ 
turning over the leaves for a few seconds, ‘ very good, 

as far as it goes. It is now just two years and eight 
eile since Sir Harry succeeded his uncle in the title 
and estates. You would no doubt soon have heard, 
madam, that your husband was dead. Truly the heart 
of man is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked; and yet such conduct towards such a lady’ 
Ferret intended no mere compliment; he was only 
giving utterance to the thoughts passing through his 
brain; but his client’s mounting colour warned him to 
change the topic, which he very adroitly did. ‘You 
intend, of course,’ said he, addressing me, ‘to proceed at 
law? No rumble-tumble through the spiritual courts?’ 

‘Certainly, if sufficient evidence to justify such a 
course can be obtained.’ 

‘ Exactly : Doe, demise of Compton, versus Emsdale ; 
action in ejectment, judgment of ouster. Our friend 
Doe, madam—a very accommodating fellow is Doe— 
will, if we succeed, put you in possession as natural 
guardian of your son. Well, sir,’ turning to me, ‘I may 
as well give you an acknowledgment for that cheque. 
I undertake the business, and shall, if possible, be off to 
Leeds by this evening’s mail.’ The acknowledgment 
was given, and Mr Ferret, pocketing the cheque, de- 
parted in high glee. 

*The best man, madam, in all broad London,’ said I 
in answer to Mrs Grainger’s somewhat puzzled look, 
‘you could have retained. Fond as he seems, and in 
fact is, of money—what sensible person is not?—Lord 
Emsdale could not bribe him with his earldom, now 
that he is fairly engaged in your behalf, I will not say 
to betray you, but to abate his indefatigable activity in 
furtherance of your interests. Attorneys, madam, be 
assured, whatever nursery tales may teach, have, the 
very sharpest of them, their points of honour.’ The 
lady and her son departed, and I turned again to the 
almost forgotten ‘ case.’ 

Three weeks had nearly glided by, and still no tidings 
of Mr Ferret. Mrs Grainger, and her sister Emily 
Dalston, a very charming person, had called repeatedly ; 
but as I of course had nothing to communicate, they 
were still condemned to languish under the heart-sick- 
ness caused by hope deferred. At last our emissary 
made his wished-for appearance. 

“Well, Mr Ferret,’ said I, on entering my library, 
where I found him composedly awaiting my arrival, 
* what success ?’ 

‘Why, nothing of much consequence as yet,’ replied 
he; ‘I am, you know, only, as it were, just commencing 
the investigation. The Leeds parson that married them 
is dead, and the old clerk is paralytic, and has lost his 
memory. If, however, they were both alive, and in sound 
health of mind and body, they could, I fancy, help us 
but little, as Bilston tells me neither the Dalstons nor 
Grainger had ever entered the church till the morning 
of the wedding; and they soon afterwards removed to 
Cumberland, so that it is scarcely possible either parson 
or clerk could prove that Violet Dalston was married to 
Sir Harry Compton. A very intelligent fellow is Bil- 
ston: he was present at the marriage, you remember; 
and a glorious fem | if he had only something of 
importance to ; powdered hair and a pigtail, 
double chin, and six fect in girth at least; he lhe ges 
able—capital witness, very— only, unfortunately, he 


resumed Ferret, after | heads 


can only testify that a person calling himself Grainger 
married Violet Dalston; not much in that!’ 

‘So, then, your three weeks’ labour has been entirely 
thrown away !’ 

* Not so fast—not so fast—you jump too hastily at 
conclusions. The Cumberland fellow that sold Gauitenr 
the house—only the equity of redemption of it, by the 
way—there’s a large mortgage on it—can prove nothing. 
Nobody about there can, except the surgeon; he can 
prove Mrs Grainger’s accouchement—that is something. 
I have been killing myself every evening this last week 
with grog and tobacco smoke at the “Compton Arms,” 
in the company of the castle servants, and if the calves’ 
had known anything essential, I fancy I should 
have wormed it out of them. They have, however, 
kindly furnished me with a scrawl of introduction to the 
establishment now in town, some of whom I shall have 
the honour to meet, in the character of an out-and-out 
liberal sporting gentleman, at the “Albemarle Arms” 
this evening. I want to get hold of his confidential 
valet, if he had one—those go-a-head fellows generally 
have—a Swiss, or some other foreign animal.’ 

*Is this all?’ 

‘Why, no,’ rejoined Ferret, with a sharp twinkle of 
his sharp gray eye, amounting almost to a wink; ‘ there 
is one circumstance which I cannot help thinking, though 
I scarcely know why, will put us, by the help of patience 
and perseverance, on the right track. In a corner of 
the registry of marriage there is written Z. Z. in bold 
letters. In no other part of the book does this occur. 
What may that mean?’ 

‘Had the incumbent of the living a curate at the 
time ?’ 

‘No. On that point I am unfortunately too well 
satisfied. Neither are there any names with such ini- 
tials in any of the Leeds churchyards. Still this Z. Z. 
may be of importance, if we could but discover who he 
is. But how?—that is the question. Advertise? Show 
our hands to the opposite players, and find if Z, Z. is 
really an entity, and likely to be of service, that when 
we want him in court, he is half way to America. No, 
no; that would never do.’ 

Mr Ferret I saw was getting into a brown study; and 
as I had pressing business to despatch, I got rid of him 
as speedily as I could, quite satisfied, spite of Z. Z., that 
Mrs Grainger’s chance of becoming Lady Comp ton was 
about equal to mine of ascending the British throne 
some fine day. 

Two days afterwards I received the following note :— 

‘Dear Srr—Z. Z. is the man! I’m off to Shropshire. 
Back, if possible, the day after to-morrow. Not a word 
even to the ladies. Huzza! In haste, 

SamveE. Ferrer.’ 

What could this mean? Spite of Mr Ferret’s injunc- 
tion, I could not help informing the sisters, who called 
soon after I had received the note, that a discovery, 
esteemed of importance by our emissary, had been made ; 
and they returned home with lightened hearts, after 
agreeing to repeat their visit on the day Mr Ferret had 
named for his return. 

On reaching my chambers about four o’clock in the 
afternoon of that day, I found the ladies there, and in a 
state of great excitement. Mr Ferret, my clerk had 
informed them, had called twice, and seemed in the 
highest spirits. We had wasted but a few minutes 
in conjectures when Mr Ferret, having ascended the 
stairs two or three at a time, burst, sans cérémonie, into 
the apartment. 

*Good-day, sir. Lady Compton, your most obedient 
servant; madam, yours! All right! Only just in time 
to get the writ sealed ; served it myself a quarter of an 
hour ago, just as his lordship was getting into his 
carriage. Not a day to lose; just in time. Capital! 
Glorious!’ 

‘What do you mean, Mr Ferret?’ exclaimed Emily 
Dalston: her sister was too agitated to 

‘What do I mean? Let us all four step, sir, into 
your inner sanctum, and I'll soon tell you what I mean.’ 
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We adjourned, accordingly, to an inner and more 
private room. Our conference lasted about half an hour, 
| at the end.of which the ladies took their leave: Lady 
| Compton, her beautiful features alternately irradiated 
and clouded by smiles and tears, murmuring in a broken, 
| agitated voice, as she shook hands with me, ‘ You see, 
sir, he intended at last to do us justice.’ 

‘The news that an action had been brought on behalf 
of an infant son of the late Sir Harry Compton against 
the Earl of Emsdale, for the recovery of the estates in 
the possession of that nobleman, produced the greatest 
excitement in the part of the county where the property 
was situated. The assize town was crowded, on the day 
the trial was expected to come on, by the tenantry of the 
late baronet and their families, with whom the present 
landlord was by no means popular. As I passed up the 
principal street, towards the court-house, accompanied 
by my junior, I was received with loud hurraings and 
waving of handkerchiefs, something after the manner, I 
suppose, in which chivalrous steel-clad knights, about 
to do battle in behalf of distressed damsels, were formerly 
received by the miscellaneous spectators of the lists. 
Numerous favours, cockades, streamers, of the Compton 
colours, used in election contests, purple and orange, 
were also slyly exhibited, to be more ostentatiously dis- 
played if the Emsdale party should be beaten. On 
entering the court, I found it crowded, as we say, to 
the ceiling. Not only every seat, but every inch of 
standing-room that could be obtained, was occupied, 
and it was with great difficulty the ushers of the court 
preserved a sufficiently clear space for the ingress and 
egress of witnesses and counsel. Lord Emsdale, pale 
and anxious, spite of manifest effort to appear con- 
temptuously indifferent, sat near the judge, who had 
just entered the court. The Archbishop of York, whom 
we had subpeenaed, why, his Grace had openly declared, 
he knew not, was also of course accommodated with a 
seat on the bench. A formidable bar, led by the cele- 
brated Mr S——, was, I saw, arrayed against us, though 
what the case was they had to meet, so well had Ferret 

his secret, they knew no more than did their horse- 

r wigs. Ferret had solemnly enjoined the sisters to 
silence, and no hint, I need scarcely say, was likely to 
escape my lips. The jury, special of course, were in at- 
tendance, and the case, ‘ Doe, demise of Compton versus 
Emsdale,’ having been called, they were duly sworn to 
try the issue. My junior, Mr Frampton, was just rising 
‘to state the case,’ as it is technically called, when a 
tremendous shouting, rapidly increasing in volume and 
distinctness, and mingled with the sound of carriage 
wheels, was heard approaching, and presently Mr Samuel 
Ferret appeared, followed by Lady Compton and her 
son, the rear of the party brought up by Sir Jasper 
Thornely, whose jolly fox-hunting face shone like a 
full-blown peony. ‘The lady, though painfully agitated, 
looked charmingly; and the timid, appealing glance she 
unconsciously, as it were, threw round the court, would, 
in a doubtful case, have secured a verdict. ‘ Very well 
got up, indeed,’ said Mr S——, in a voice sufficiently 
loud for the jury to hear—‘ very effectively managed, 
upon my word.’ We were, however, in too good-humour 
to heed taunts; and as soon as silence was restored, Mr 
Frampton briefly stated the case, and I rose to address 
the jury. My speech was purposely brief, business-like, 
and confident. I detailed the circumstances of the 
marriage of Violet Dalston, then only eighteen years of 
age, with a Mr Grainger; the birth of a son; and sub- 
sequent disappearance of the husband; concluding by 
an assurance to the jury that I should prove, by incon- 
trovertible evidence, that Grainger was no other person 
than the late Sir Harry Compton, baronet. This address 
by no means lessened the vague apprehensions of the 
other side. A counsel that, with such materials for 
eloquence, disdained having recourse to it, must needs 
have a formidable case. The smiling countenances of 
Mr S—— and his brethren became suddenly overcast, 
ae Oe ee and agitation of Lord Emsdale sensibly 


We proved our case clearly, step by step: the mar- | 
riage, the accouchement, the handwriting of Grainger 
—Bilston proved this—to the letters addressed to bis 
wife, were clearly established. The register of the 
marriage was produced by the present clerk of the 
Leeds church ; the initials Z. Z. were pointed out ; and 
at my suggestion the book was deposited for the pur- 
poses of the trial with the clerk of the court. Not a 
word of cross-examination had passed the lips of our 
learned friends on the other side: they allowed our 
evidence to pass as utterly indifferent. A change was 
at hand. 

Our next witness was James Kirby, groom to the 
late baronet and to the present earl. After a few un- 
important questions, I asked him if he had ever seen 
that gentleman before, pointing to Mr Ferret, who stood 
up for the more facile recognition of his friend Kirby. 

‘Oh yes, he remembered the gentleman well; and a 
very nice, good-natured, soft sort of a gentleman he 
was. He treated witness at the “ Albemarle Arms,” 
London, to as much brandy and water as he liked, out 
of res to his late master, whom the gentleman 
seemed uncommon fond of.’ 

‘Well, and what return did you make for so much 
liberality ?’ 

‘Return! very little I do assure ye. I told un how 
many horses Sir Harry kept, and how many races he 
won; but I couldn’t tell un much more, pump as much 
as he would, because, do ye see, I didn’t know no more.’ 

An audible titter from the other side greeted the 
witness as he uttered the last sentence. Mr S——, 
with one of his complacent glances at the jury-box, 
remarking in a sufficiently loud whisper, ‘ That he had 
never heard a more conclusive reason fog not telling in 
his life.’ , 

* Did you mention that you were present at the death 
of the late baronet?’ 

*Yes I did. I told un that I were within about 
three hundred yards of late master when he had that 
ugly fall; and that when I got up to un, he sort of 
pulled me down, and whispered hoarse-like, “ Send for 
Reverend Zachariah Zimmerman.” I remembered it, 
it was sich an outlandish name like.’ 

‘Oh, oh,’ thought I, as Mr S—— reached across the 
table for the parish register, ‘ Z. Z. is acquiring signifi- 
cance I perceive.’ 

‘ Well, and what did this gentleman say to that?’ 

‘Say? Why, nothing particular, only seemed quite 
joyful ’mazed like; and when I asked un why, he said 
it was such a comfort,to find his good friend Sir Harry 
had such pious thoughts in his last moments.’ 

The laugh, quickly that followed these 
words, did not come from our learned friends on the 
other side. 

‘Sir Harry used those words ?’ 

‘He did; but as he died two or three minutes after, 
it were of course no use to send for no parson what- 
somever.’ 

‘Exactly. That will do, unless the other side have 
any questions to ask.’ No question was put, and the 
witness went down. ‘Call,’ said I to the crierof the 
court—‘ call the Reverend Zachariah Zi man.’ 

This was a bomb-shell. Lord Emsdale, the better to 
conceal his agitation, descended from the bench and 
took his seat beside his counsel. The Reverend Zacha- 
riah Zimmerman, examined by Mr Frampton, deponed 
in substance as follows :—‘ He was at present rector of 
Dunby, Shropshire, and had been in holy orders more 
than twenty years. Was on a visit to the Reverend 
Mr Cramby at Leeds seven years ago, when one morn- 
ing Mr Cramby, being much indisposed, requested him 
to perform the marriage ceremony for a young couple 
then waiting in church. He complied, and joined in 
wedlock Violet Dalston and Henry Grainger. The 
bride was the lady now pointed out to him in court; 
the bridegroom he had discovered, about two years 
ago, to be no other than the late Sir Harry Compton, 
baronet. ‘The initials Z. Z. were his, and written by 
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him. The parish clerk, a failing old man, had not 
officiated at the marriage; a nephew, he believed, had 
acted for him, but he had entered the marriage in the 
usual form afterwards.” 

* How did you ascertain that Henry Grainger was the 
late Sir Harry Compton?’ 

‘I was introduced to Sir Harry Compton in London, 
at the house of the Archbishop of York, by his Grace 
himself.’ 

‘I remember the incident distinctly, Mr Zimmer- 
man,’ said his Grace from the bench. 

* Besides which,’ added the rector, ‘ my present living 
was presented to me, about eighteen months since, by 
the deceased baronet. I must further, in justice to my- 
self, explain that I, immediately after the introduction, 
sought an elucidation of the mystery from Sir Harry; 
and he then told me that, in a freak of youthful passion, 
he had married Miss Dalston in the name of Grainger, 
fearing his uncle’s displeasure should it reach his ears ; 
that his wife had died in her first confinement, after 
giving birth to a still-born child, and he now wished 
the matter to remain in oblivion. He also showed me 
several letters, which I then believed genuine, confirm- 
ing his story. I heard no more of the matter till waited 
upon by the attorney for the plaintiff, Mr Ferret.’ 

A breathless silence prevailed during the delivery of 
this evidence. At its conclusion, the dullest brain in 
court comprehended that the cause was gained; and a 
succession of cheers, which could not be suppressed, rang 
through the court, and were loudly echoed from with- 
out, Sir Jasper’s voice sounding high above all the rest. 
Suddenly, too, as if by magic, almost everybody in court, 
save the jury and counsel, were decorated with orange 
and purple faveurs, and a perfect shower of them fell at 
the feet and about the persons of Lady Compton, her 
sister, who had by this time joined her, and the infant 
Sir Henry. As soon as the expostulations and menaces 
of the judge had restored silence and order, his lordship, 
addressing Lord Emsdale’s senior counsel, said, ‘ Well, 
Brother S——, what course do you propose to adopt?’ 

* My lord,’ replied Mr S—— after a pause, ‘I and my 
learned friends have thought it our duty to advise Lord 
Emsdale that further opposition to the plaintiff’s claim 
would prove ultimately futile; and I have therefore to 
announce, my lord and gentlemen of the jury, that we 
acquiesce in a verdict for the plaintiff.’ 

*You have counselled wisely,’ replied his lordship. 
* Gentlemen of the jury, you will of course return a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff.’ 

The jury hastily and joyfully assented: the verdict 
was recorded, and the court adjourned for an hour in 
the midst of tumultuous excitement. The result of the 
trial flew through the crowd outside like wildfire; and 
when Lady Compton and her son, after struggling 
through the densely-crowded court, stepped into Sir 
Jasper’s carriage, which was in waiting at the door, the 
enthusiastic uproar that ensued—the hurraing, shout- 
ing, waving of hats and handkerchiefs—deafened and 
bewildered one; and it was upwards of an hour ere the 
slow-moving chariot reached Sir Jasper’s mansion, 
though not more than half a mile distant from the 
town. Mr Ferret, mounted on the box, and almost 
smothered in purple and orange, was a conspicuous 
object, and a prime favourite with the crowd. The 
next day Lord Emsdale, glad, doubtless, to quit the 
neighbourhood as speedily as possible, left the castle, 
giving Lady Compton immediate possession. The joy 
of the tenantry was unbounded ; and under the wakeful 
superintendence of Mr Ferret, all claims against Lord 
Emsdale for received rents, dilapidations, &c. were ad- 
justed, we may be sure, not adversely to his client’s 
interests; though he frequently complained, not half so 
satisfactorily as if Lady Compton had not interfered, 
with what Mr Ferret deemed misplaced generosity in 
the matter. 

As I was obliged to proceed onwards with the circuit, 
I called at Compton Castle to take leave of my interest- 
ing and fortunate client a few days after her installa- 


tion there. I was most gratefully received and enter- 
tained. As I shook hands at parting, her ladyship, 
after pressing upon me a diamond ring of great value, 


said, whilst her charming eyes filled with regretful, yet | 


joyful tears, ‘Do not forget that poor Henry intended 
at last to do us justice.’ Prosperity, thought I, will not 
spoil that woman. It has not, as the world, were I 
authorised to communicate her real name, would readily 
acknowledge. 


GOSSIP ON MINERALS. 


A very attractive volume is before us, professing to 
convey ‘such information on the more important mine- 
rals and their uses as an inquiring mind may be desirous 
of possessing without going minutely into the subject.’* 
The only fault we have to find with the execution of 
the task, is the epistolary blending of scientific and 
young-ladyish gossip. The author, in revising his let- 
ters for the public, should have been satisfied with the 
former ; which is in reality so amusing, as to make the 
small-talk with his fair cousin, his dearest Florence, 
vexatiously insipid. A book of this kind is usually 


passed over by reviewers with a general sentence of | 


commendation; but in the present case we think it 
better, both for author and reader, to give some examples 
of the kind of entertainment with which it abounds. 

In treating of the salts, Mr Jackson does not fail to 
remark to his fair correspondent that the smelling- 
bottle she thinks so elegant an appendage is filled from 
the refuse of the stable; the volatile sal ammoniac, 
though a solid white salt, being formed by the union of 
two aériform bodies—carbonic acid gas and ammoniacal 
gas—obtained from animal and vegetable matters in a 
state of putrefaction. 

Potash, another alkaline salt, but of very different 
properties, is likewise obtained from the most worthless 
rubbish. The thistles, potato-stalks, &c. from which it 
is made are burnt, and the salts contained in their j 
dissolved by the admixture of water. The water, on 


being drawn off, is evaporated, and-what remains is the | 


potash of commerce. This, with nitric acid, forms salt- 
petre, of such extensive use in the manufacture of glass 
and the murder of men. 
minerals, united with nitric acid; but perhaps the 
greater part is obtained from the produce of the rub- 
bish-heap and dunghill, left to rot in the open air, and 
the liquor which is the result filtered and crystallised. 

The salts which exist in solution in the sea (the 
greater part of which is common culinary salt), would 
cover all Europe and its islands and waters to the height 
of about 16,000 feet. Near Montserrat in Spain there is 
a mass of compact salt 500 feet high, and 16,000 feet in 
circumference ; and in other of the world there are 
likewise vast aggregations of the same mineral. The 
rock-salt of Kirman is so hard, that it is emplo like 
stone, for building purposes. In the famous salt-mines 
of Wieliczka in Poland, ‘there exists in the first or 
upper storey a chapel, wholly sculptured out of the salt, 
and dedicated to St Anthony. This chapel is 30 feet 
long by 24 in breadth, and 18 in height; the altar and 
steps, the candelabra and other ornaments, the twisted 
columns that sustain the roof, the pulpit, the crucifix, 
and the statues of the Virgin and of gt Anthony, are 
all sculptured in salt, as is also a statue of Sigismund, 
king of Poland.’ 

The earthy salt, alum, is produced in great abundance 
both by nature and art. It is used in dyeing, candle- 
making, preparing leather, &c. and renders paper and 
wood almost. incombustible. Alum is the great secret 
of our fire-kings; for when reduced with common salt 
to an impalpable powder, and several coats of it, mixed 
with spirits of wine, spread upon the hand, we may 
grasp a red-hot iron without inconvenience. 

The various forms of carbonate of lime—mountains, 


* Minerals and their Uses. In a Series of Letters toa Lady. By 
J. R. Jackson, F.R.S. London: Parker. 1849. 


Saltpetre is found among- 
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marble temples and statues, pearls and coral, form an 
interesting part of the subject. The caverns contained 
in limestone rocks are frequently adorned with stalag- 
mites in the form of pyramids, columns, altars, organ- 
pipes, vases, and flowers. These stalagmites rise from 
the bottom, being formed of the sediment deposited by 
the drops from above, and are eventually met by the 
stalactites from the roof. This process goes on till the 
cavern is filled up, and becomes a solid deposit of ala- 
baster. The fine ladies of antiquity kept their cos- 
metics in vessels of alabastrite, or gypseous alabaster ; 
while the Roman ladies applied the calcareous ala- 
baster to the purpose of lachrymatories, or vases for 
receiving the tears they shed for their deceased hus- 
bands. The same material was used for cinerary 
urns to preserve the ashes of the dead. The fluate 
of lime, commonly called fluor spar, imitates very 
beautifully the emerald, sapphire, and other gems; 
but it is comparatively soft, being scratched even by 
rock-crystal. Its fluoric acid, however, when disen- 
gaged, has the power in turn of dissolving the crystal. 
* The fluate of lime is phosphorescent by heat, and in a 
darkened room it shines with a very beautiful-coloured 
light. If, then, you have the iron stove of your boudoir 
studded in any fanciful manner, as, for instance, 
in the form of a wreath of leaves and flowers with 
various-coloured pieces of fluor spar, you will have a 
pretty object in the day-time; and when at night your 
lamp is extinguished, the garland will show with a soft 
and a effect, of which you may form 
some idea by pounding some of the green Derbyshire 
spar, and placing it in the dark on a heated shovel.’ 

The gems are represented still more closely, because 
with greater hardness, by quartz. When of a violet 
colour, this is called amethyst ; red, it is the Bohemian 
or Silesian ruby; yellow, it is the Scotch topaz or cairn- 
gorm, &c.; but when perfectly pure or colourless, it is 
rock-crystal. A mass of Alpine rock-crystal, weighing 
eight hundredweight, was taken by the French in Italy, 
and brought to Paris in 1797. Sometimes it is suscep- 
tible of a fine polish, and is termed Bohemian, British, 
Irish, &c. diamonds. ‘The most beautiful work exe- 
cuted in rock-crystal is, in the opinion of Mr Sage, an 
urn nine inches and a-half in diameter, and nine inches 
high, and of which the pedestal was taken from the 
same block. This vase is enriched with carvings and 
masks, and the history of the intoxication of Noah, all 
most admirably sculptured. This splendid piece of 
workmanship, which belonged to the king of France, 
cost upwards of L.4000.’ 

The variety of rock-crystal called the amethyst takes 
its name from a Greek word signifying ‘ that which is 
not drunk,’ the ancients having believed that one might 
drink wine out of an amethyst vessel without any risk 
of intoxication. ‘They also thought that by wearing 
this stone they could foresee future events in dreams, 
that it drove away evil thoughts, assured presence of 
mind, and secured the favour of princes; and when 
adorned with figures of the sun or moon, it was worn as 
a charm against poisons.’ The following is mentioned 
in the ‘Curiosities of Literature:’—‘ There was found 
on an amethyst a number of marks or indentations 
which had long perplexed antiquaries, more particu- 
larly as similar marks or indents were frequently found 
on ancient monuments. It was agreed on (and as no 
one could understand them, all would be satisfied) that 
they were secret hieroglyphics. It, however, occurred 
to the French antiquary Pieresc that these marks were 
nothing more than holes for small nails, which had for- 
merly fastened little lamin that represented so many 
Greek letters. This hint of his own suggested to him 
to draw lines from one hole to another, and he beheld 
the amethyst reveal the name of the sculptor, and the 
frieze of the temple the name of the god. This curious 
discovery has been since frequently applied.’ 

The agate called carnelian is much valued by some 
of the Eastern nations. The Arabs believe that it stops 
bleeding when applied to the part. ‘In order to test it, 


they wrap it up in paper, which, on the application of a 
hot coal, should not burn, if the stone be good. M. Re- 
naud tells us that he has often seen the people of the 
East perform a similar operation with perfect success. 
They cover the carnelian with their handkerchief, and 
then bring it to the flame of a taper as if they would 
burn it; but the handkerchief resists the most ardent 
flame, and even remains perfectly white. Mohammed 
declared that he who sealed with a carnelian would 
always be in a state of blessedness and joy; but Mr 
Jackson tried both experiments, and without success, 

Agates occasionally represent with wonderful accu- 
racy the appearance of faces, figures, and other objects. 
‘Pliny speaks of an agate belonging to King Pyrrhus 
which represented the nine Muses, with Apollo in the 
midst holding a lyre; the whole being most perfect, 
though a mere freak of nature. Majolus informs us that 
there is in Venice an agate on which is the figure of a 
man thus drawn by the hand of nature. It is also said 
that in the Church of St John, at Pisa, there is a stone 
of the same kind, representing an old hermit in a desert, 
seated on the banks of a stream, and holding in his hand 
a little bell, just in the way St Anthony is generally 
painted.’ A Scotch friend of Mr Jackson possessed an 
agate ‘on which was the most admirably perfect repre- 
sentation of the sun setting beneath the sea. The lower 
half of the stone was in parallel lines of light gray, blue 
and white > in the way calm water is painted. 
On the by ge of this, and exactly in the middle, 
was seen half of the sun’s disk, from which rays di- 
verged, filling up the rest of the stone. But the most 
remarkable agate of this kind I ever saw was in the 
possession of the Dominicans, in one of their convents 
abroad. It represented a most admirable portrait of 
Louis XVI. in profile, with a blood-coloured crescent- 
formed streak right across the throat. There were also 
other marks having allusion to that monarch, but which 
I do not now remember.’ 

Flints furnish their share of gossip. A good work- 
man can make 500 gun-flints in the day ; but, as if in 
punishment for the preparation of so mischievous an 
agent, he dies early—before thirty years of age—of con- 
sumption, brought on by inhaling the flinty dust. In 
striking fire with flint and steel, the result, we all know, 
is a quantity of sparks and little brilliant coruscations. 
‘In order to know what these really are, let the blows 
be given over a sheet of paper, and then examine with 
a magnifier the small particles that have fallen on the 
paper: you will find them to be of three kinds. First, 
minute splinters of the flint struck off by the blow, and 
which remain unaltered; secondly, little chips of steel 
of an irregular form, but also unaltered; and thirdly, 
small round bodies, ten times smaller than a pin’s head: 
these latter have the appearance of a scoria or cinder, 
and being hollow, may be crushed with the nail like 
little globes of glass. These have generally been taken 
for little bullets of melted iron, but M. Brard suspects 
them to be a combination of silica and iron, a true scoria, 
attractable by the magnet; the heat produced by the 
blow being sufficient to heat the steel-chips red-hot, 
and effect the combination of the silica and iron in the 
smaller molecules, which are those that coruscate in 
little brilliant stars with a hissing noise.’ 

The preparation of the beautiful and costly pigment 
known by the name of ultra-marine is described as 
follows:—‘ The pieces of lazulite, the most rich in 
colour, are picked out; they are washed, and then 
plunged into vinegar ; and if the colour does not change, 
the quality is esteemed to be good. The stones are then 
again repeatedly heated, and plunged each time into 
vinegar. By this means they are easily reduced to an 
impalpable powder. This is then well worked up into 
a paste with resin, white wax, and linseed-oil, to which 
some add Burgundy pitch. The paste is then put into 
a linen bag, and kneaded under water, which at first 
assumes a grayish colour, resulting from the impurities 
that are first separated from the mass. This water is 
thrown away, and replaced by fresh, and the kneading 
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recommenced, when the water becomes of a fine blue. 
This is poured off, and allowed to settle, the precipitate 
being ultra-marine of the finest quality. The repetition 
of the process furnishes colour of inferior quality in suc- 
cession ; and finally, the residuum, being melted with 
oil, and kneaded in water containing a little soda or 
potash, yields what is termed wltra-marine ashes.’ 

The emerald was one of the stones to which super- 
stition ascribed occult virtues ; but the early Peruvians 
(before the government of the Incas) paid divine honours 
to an emerald of the size of an ostrich’s egg. When it 
was exhibited on great festivals, the people came from 
far and near to worship the goddess, and present young 
emeralds to her, which they called her daughters. Those 
daughters were all found by the Spaniards; but the 
mother was so effectually hidden by the Indians, that 
she has not been discovered to this day. 

Amianthus, the well-known variety of asbestos, is 
composed of filaments which, with the addition of a 
little flax, may be carded, spun, and woven into a cloth. 
In this cloth the ancients wrap the bodies of their 
distinguished dead before they were consumed on the 
funeral pile, for the purpose of keeping their ashes 
separate from those of the fuel. ‘It is said that Char- 
lemagne had a tablecloth of amianthus, which he took 
pleasure in throwing into the fire after dinner, for the 
amusement of his guests.’ In the ‘ Dictionnaire Orien- 
tale,’ it is said—‘ It cannot be doubted that the cloth 
which may be thrown into the fire (without injury) is 
that which the Greeks call asbestos. We are not agreed 
as to the matter of which the cloth is made, nor do the 
Chinese themselves know it any better than we do. 
Some even say it is wove of the hair of certain rats that 
live in the flames of certain volcanoes.’ These rats, 
doubtless, were the salamander. In our day the origin 
of the amianthus is no longer a mystery, as it is found 
in England, Scotland, and other European countries. 
‘ There was a lady at Como who manufactured cloth of 
different degrees of fineness, and even lace, of amian- 
thus. The lady of the viceroy of Italy, in Napoleon’s 
time, possessed a veil of amianthus. In Siberia also, 
purses, caps, gloves, and similar articles, are some 
knitted, others woven, of amianthus. In the Pyrenees, 
girdles are made of the same substance intermingled 
with silver thread. These girdles are much esteemed by 
the women, not only on account of their beauty, but for 
certain mysterious properties they were believed to 
possess. Amianthus has also been employed as incom- 
bustible wicks; and it has been suggested that the per- 
petual lamps of the ancients were formed of this sub- 
stance, and constantly supplied by a spontaneous oozing 
of petroleum. It is also asserted that the Greenlanders 
use wicks of amianthus. Attempts have been made to 
manufacture incombustible paper of this mineral; and 
M. Demidoff, a Russian proprietor of great wealth, even 
offered to supply all the government offices of the em- 
pire with this kind of paper; but up to the present time 
the attempt has not succeeded.’ 

On the subject of diamonds we have the following 
gossip :—‘ This diamond, the Sanci, formerly belonged 
to Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, who wore it 
in his hat at the battle of Nancy, where his army was 
completely defeated, and where he lost his life, in 1477. 
It was found on the field of battle by a Swiss soldier, 
who sold it to a French gentleman of the name of Sanci. 
The diamond was preserved in the family of this gentle- 
man for nearly a hundred years, until Henry III. com- 
missioned a descendant of that family, who was a cap- 
tain in the Swiss troops in his service, to raise fresh 
recruits among the Swiss. Driven from his throne by 
a league which his subjects had formed against him, 
the monarch, without money to pay his troops, bor- 
rowed the Sanci diamond, in order to pawn it to the 
Swiss. Sanci charged one of his servants to take it to 
its destination, but both the man and the diamond dis- 
appeared, no one could tell whither. The king re- 
proached Sanci bitterly for having confided an object of 
such value to a valet. But Sanci, full of confidence in 
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his servant, set out in search, and discovered that the 
man had been assassinated by robbers, and that the 
body was buried in a neighbouring forest. Thither he 
went, ordered the body to be disinterred and opened, 
when the diamond was discovered in his stomach; the 
faithful servant having swallowed it, the more effectually 
to hide it from the rapacity of the brigands. From 
that time it has always been called the Sanci diamond. 
It ultimately came into the possession of an English 
monarch.’ 

Glass is not cut with the point of a glazier’s diamond, 
but with the curved edge formed by the meeting of two 
contiguous curved facets of the stone. A pointed diamond 
ring merely scratches the glass—it does not cut it; and 
writing in this way is attended with some risk to the 
ring, as diamonds, though hard, are not difficult to break. 
The diamond was supposed to protect from poison, pes- 
tilence, panic-fear, hallucination, enchantments, &c. It 
likewise calmed anger, maintained affection between 
man and wife, and was thence called the stone of recon- 
ciliation. Mr Jackson might have added that it pos- 
sesses these latter virtues to this day. ‘A talismanic 
virtue was also attributed to it: when, under a favour- 
able aspect, and under the planet Mars, the figure of 
this divinity, or of Hercules surmounted by a hydra, 
was engraved upon it, in such case it secured the vic- 
tory to him who wore it, whatever might be the num- 
ber of his enemies. It was even pretended that diamonds 
engendered other diamonds (this is a pendant for the 
Peruvian emerald mentioned in a former letter); and 
Rueus informs us that a Princess of Luxemburg had 
some hereditary diamonds that produced others at cer- 
tain times (why not, if money makes money?). In the 
language of iconology, the diamond is the symbol of 
constancy, of strength, of innocence, and other heroic 
virtues.’ 4 

This is sufficient to show the stuff of which the work 
is composed; and such of our readers as desire a little 
amusement blended with a little instruction, cannot do 
better than send for the volume itself. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
ELEGANT READING. 
In the rage for making children understand all that 
they read at school, reading itself is now too much 
overlooked. At some schools of no small note, to hear 
more than a full sentence enunciated at a time is a 
rarity. It is more common to hear the young learners 
stopped at the end of three words, that some one of 
these words may be made the theme of an examination, 
philological, scientific, and historical, running off into 
an episode of several minutes, till the scholar has been 
perhaps driven into a field of intelligence ten thousand 
miles away from the point of starting, and himself and 
his audience are alike tired. The old system of ex- 
plaining nothing was bad; but it is almost as bad to 
make school exercises consist of little besides an eternal 
jabber from Philips’s ‘ Million of Facts,’ or ‘ Maunder’s 
Treasury of Knowledge.’ Formerly it was a glory for 
a young person to be a good reader. At most schools, 
it is now scarcely to be expected of any that he should 
acquire the art of reading fluently, elegantly, and with 
expression. It would be well, we think, while taking 
care that the inéellectual system is not lost sight of, to 
see that this accomplishment is also duly attended to. 
Of its value we get a lively idea when we hear a Charles 
Kemble or a James Russell give their readings from 
Shakspeare, a kind of entertainment of which no one 
could form an adequate idea till they heard it, so much 
of all that is most valuable in good acting does it involve. 
With even a moderate endowment of such a gift, we 
can imagine no resource for the amusement of a family 
circle during the long evenings superior to this; nothing 
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more serviceable amongst a group of young business 
men living together, or in a workshop where the nature 
of the employment is such as to admit of the voice 
being heard, and due attention being given. Far from 
being a dull amusement, our experience represents it as, 
on the contrary, fascinating and exciting—combining, 
indeed, all the pleasures of ‘ taking a book’ with those 
derivable from company. For the success, however, of 
readings in families or elsewhere, it is essential that a 
power of easy and agreeable enunciation be acquired; 
and to favour this, it appears to us that some change in 
our present plans and modes of school-instruction is 
necessary. We must cease to be so wholly for the un- 
derstanding, and begin to give a little more attention to 
the manner and form. 


THE ARTICLE ‘ REACTION AGAINST PHILANTHROPY.’ 


We find that the article in No. 269, entitled ‘ Reaction 
against Philanthropy,’ has been so far misunderstood in 
some quarters, as to be made a theme of unfavourable 
remark. The gravamen of the charge brought against 
us is, that we approve of a return to the old system of 
severe punishments for criminals, and indifference to- 
wards the claims of the poor. There is certainly nothing 
in the article to substantiate this charge, and we must 
protest against any such meaning being attached to it. 
It is well known that we have for many years been the 
advocates of a mild criminal code, and that scarcely any 
project for the promotion of the physical and moral 
wellbeing of the humbler classes of the community has 
failed to receive early and efficient support from this 
Journal. It was therefore very unlikely that any writing 
capable of being interpreted by a cool or candid person 
into such a spirit should have appeared here. In reality, 
the design of the article was rather to moderate that 
reaction against philanthropic schemes which appears 
to be setting in. We admitted that the philanthropy of 
the past age, itself a generous reaction from the mer- 
cilessness and indifference of a preceding era, had been 
carried to extravagance in some points, and we ex- 
pressed ourselves as prepared to see the ebb of this tide 
attended by many circumstances of anything but a rose- 
water character. We advocated, what we have all along 
advocated, the principles of self-reliance, of industrious 
application, and prudent frugality, as those most indis- 
—— to the welfare of individuals. But so far from 

ictating one inhumane step, or expressing any indiffer- 
ence on such subjects, we both intreated that the tran- 
sition, if there was to be a transition, to a somewhat 
sterner system, should be a gentle and gradual one, and 
expressed our belief that, ‘by the never-failing humanity 
of such a society as ours,’ no monstrous outrage would 
be committed. While we enforced the maxim, that it 
is incumbent on all to work, that they may not want, as 
the only economical one by which society in the mass 
could be benefited, the claims of those who cannot work, 
and of those who, in particular exigencies, cannot find 
employment, were expressly admitted, though only on 
the ground of humanity. These reclaimers, indeed, bear 
a small proportion of space; but this was because the 
main object was a discussion of the fact of the reaction, 
and an exposition of the principles on which it might 
be umed that the world was not to be permanently 
and wholly a scene of pure philanthropy, the error to 
which we seemed lately to be tending, and from which 
the present reaction takes its rise. 
ecan assure all who may have been thrown into 
doubt on the subject, that we are, and ever must be, 
lovers of our kind. We must, however, confess that, 
other circumstances being equal, we are most disposed 
to feel intensely, not for the idle and dissolute, but 
for the worthy and industrious; not for the abject 
soulless batteners on public bounty in all its shapes, 
but for the constant, modest, distressed tax and rate- 
payers, who struggle under many difficulties to preserve 


their independence, and observe the decencies of life— 
who make no figure perhaps in novels and orations, 
but who are, in very fact, the back-bone of the British 
empire. 


ODDS AND ENDS OF A SPORTSMAN 


Tuts book reminds us of the conversation of a sports- 
man after a hard day’s shooting. He has eaten and 
drunken ; he has turned his chair half round to the fire ; 
a sensation of warmth and comfort opens his heart and 
loosens his tongue; while a slight degree of fever withal, 
the consequence of fatigue and excitement, gives an 
incoherence to his ideas which, though amusing for a 
while, ends by making us vote him a bore. He skips 
from one subject to another, in the chance-medley way 
in which the game appeared. He winds and doubles, 
repeats himself a dozen times over, and brings out his 
observations, just as, before sitting down, he had shaken 
forth the heterogeneous contents of his wallet. 

In one way, however, the garrulous sportsman is 
better company than the book; for a question now and 


again has all the utility of an index, and brings him | 


back to the point you wish to note, however far he may 
have travelled from it. 


genuity. It is simply to break up the mass of mate- 
rials, without the slightest attempt at arrangement, and 
call one portion a Tour in Sutherland; another, Field- 
Notes; and a third, Extracts from Note-Books. 

It is so far a compliment to Mr St John, however, to 
complain of the want of a clue, for his facts or ideas 
must occasionally be of some value, or we should not 
care about fixing them. And indeed the book, although 
to read it straight through is like reading a dictionary, 
has much that is entertaining, and something that is 
useful ; and the numerous class of persons interested in 
such subjects will, we have no doubt, feel considerable 
interest in dipping now and then into its heterogeneous 


pages. 
That class does not seem to diminish much either in 


numbers or enthusiasm. It is of little consequence | 
whether the quarry is a tiger or a hare, a vulture or a | 
partridge, the chase appears to awaken pretty nearly | 


the same excitement, and to be associated in pretty 
nearly the same degree with ideas of courage and man- 
liness. The reason, no doubt, is to be found in the air, 
the exercise, the natural scenery, the determinate pur- 
suit; and likewise, perhaps, in the thirst of blood as an 
instinct of carnivorous man. It is of little consequence 
what creature it is whose life we seek; although the 
enjoyment may be enhanced by the difficulty of the 
enterprise, and we should thus derive more pleasure 
from stalking a deer than from shooting a rabbit. But 
we altogether deny that the love of the chase presents 
the human character in its manliest phasis. Occa- 
sionally it does the very reverse, when it leads the 
sportsman to delight in mere slaughter. In the very 
book before us there is an account of the butchery of a 
deer (given in a detail betraying much bad taste), 
which, by the graphic picture it draws of the human 
fears and human agonies of the poor maimed animal, 
suggests irresistibly the idea of—murder. 

A description, in much better taste, of the assassi- 
nation of an osprey by our author himself, points to 
other feelings of a more affecting kind shared with us 
by the lower animals. The nest was on a rock rising 
from a beautiful and solitary lake; and the sportsman, 


after lying in wait for some time among the cliffs on | 


the margin of the water, had the satisfaction to see his 
victim rise from its retreat. 


* Tour in Sutherlandshire, with Extracts from the Field-Books 
of a Sportsman and Naturalist. By Charles St John, Esq., author 
of ‘ Wild Sports and Natural History of the Highlands.’ With 


Woodcuts, 2 vols. London: Murray. 1849. 


In the book, the moment you || 
turn the page the thing is irrevocably lost. This defect | 
seems to have struck either the author or publisher; | 
but the plan fallen upon to remedy it has but little in- | 


* For some time after the | 


a 
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departure of my companions, she flew round and round 
at a great height, occasionally drifting away with the 
high wind, and then returning to the loch. She passed 
two or three times not very far from me before I shot at 
her. But at last I fired, and the poor bird, after wheel- 
ing blindly about for a few moments, fell far to leeward 
of me, and down amongst the most precipitous and rocky 
part of the mountain, quite dead. She was scarcely 
down behind the cliffs when I heard the cry of an osprey 
in quite a different direction, and on looking that way, 
I saw the male bird flying up from a great distance. As 
he came nearer, I could distinguish plainly with my glass 
that he was carrying a fish in his claws. On approach- 
ing, he redoubled his cries, probably expecting the well- 
known answer or signal of gratitude from his mate; 
but not hearing her, he flew on till he came immediately 
over the nest. I could plainly see him turning his head 
to the right and left, as if looking for her, and as if in 
astonishment at her unwonted absence. He came lower 
and lower still, holding the fish in his feet, which were 
stretched out at full length from his body. Not seeing 
her, he again ascended, and flew to the other end of the 
lake, the rocks echoing his shrill cry. The poor bird, 
after making one or two circuits of the lake, then flew 
away far out of sight, still keeping possession of the 
fish. He probably went to look for the female at some 
known and frequented haunt, as he flew rapidly off in 
a direct line. He soon, however, came over the lake 
again, and continued his flight to and fro and his loud 
cries for above an hour, still keeping the fish ready for 
his mate. I at length heard the voices of my friends, 
and we soon launched the boat. The osprey became 
much agitated as we neared the rock where the nest 
was, and dropped the fish he held into the water. We 
found two beautiful eggs in the nest, of a roundish 
shape; the colour white, with numerous spots and marks 
of a fine rich red brown. As we came away, we still 
observed the male bird unceasingly calling and seeking 
for his hen. I was really sorry that I had shot her.’ 
Another osprey’s nest is described as consisting of a 
perfect cartload of sticks, some as large as a very stout 
walking-stick, the lining being composed of coarse grass. 
It was not less than gight feet in length, and four in 
width. Many other birds have the same conjugal at- 
tachment as the osprey. Mr St John mentions a hen 
grouse caught in a trap, whose mate collected, with 
many hours’ labour, at least a hatful of the tender sprigs 
of the heather, and laid them beside the prisoner; and 
he gives a pretty picture of the mutual attachment of 
two red-necked phalaropes, feeding in a little pool 
mantled with weeds. ‘ Whenever, in their search for 
food, they wandered so far apart as to be hidden by the 
intervening weeds, the male bird stopped feeding sud- 
denly, and looking round, uttered a low and musical 
call of inquiry, which was immediately answered by 
the female in a different note, but perfectly expressive 
of her answer, which one might suppose to be to the 
purport that she was at hand and quite safe. On hear- 
ing her, the male immediately recommenced feeding, 
but at the same time making his way towards her; she 
also flew to meet him. They then joined company for 
a moment or two, and after a few little notes of endear- 
ment, turned off again in different directions. This 
scene was repeated a dozen times while I was watch- 
ing them.’ Even a cat is an affectionate and devoted 
mother. One had her kitten carried more than a mile 


off, while its twin was left at home; and the poor 
mother, who lived in a large town, dared every night the 
dangers of boy and dog, and made a journey to suckle 
her distant offspring, returning, as soon as the process was 
over, to perform the same duty to the other. The otter 
goes beyond this. Not only does she feed her young, 
but the young repay her cares with filial respect. ‘My 
keeper tells me that he has seen an old otter feeding 
her young with fish; the two young ones were sitting 
on a flat stone at the edge of the burn when their nt 
brought them a good-sized trout. They immediately 
both seized the fish, pulling and tearing at it like two 


bulldog puppies. At last they came to a pitched battle 
with each other, biting, squealing, and tugging, and 
leaving the trout to its fate. On this the old one inter- 
fered, and making them quiet, gave the trout to one of 
them as his own. The other young one, on seeing the 
parent do this, no longer interfered, but sat quietly 
looking on, till the old otter (who in the meantime had 
— her fishing) came back with a large trout for 
it also.’ 

This may be instinct, but what shall we call the 
stratagem fallen upon by a fox to get hold of a fine 
mallard, feeding with its companions at the rushy end 
of a Highland lake? He crept round to windward, and 
set afloat upon the loch some bunches of dead rushes, 
which floated down among the ducks without causing 
alarm. He repeated the experiment again and again, 
till he had accustomed the ducks to the appearance ; 
and then, taking in his mouth a bunch of the same 
kind, he floated himself gently off, with nothing above 
the water but his snout and ears. In this way he drifted 
down among the unsuspecting feeders, and captured his 
victim. This is precisely the mode of duck-hunting 
practised in some of the rivers in China. The Celestial 
sportsman sends a gourd now and again to drift among 
the ducks, who, by and by, feel themselves all on a sud- 
den drawn under the water by some mysterious agency. 
The explanation is, that the last of the gourds has 
within it the hand of a Chinaman, who makes use in 
this manner of his hands. Mr St John does not give 
the story of the fox on his own authority; but he him- 
self saw ‘one in confinement lay out part of his food 
just within reach of his chain, in order to attract the 
tame ducks and chickens about the yard; and then, 
having concealed himself in his kennel, wait in an atti- 
tude, ready to spring out, till some duck or fowl came 
to his bait, which he immediately ppunced upon.’ 

Our author is of opinion that few or no wild animals 
die either from natural disease or old age. They either 
serve as food for each other, or fall a victim to the gene- 
ral devourer—man. When unmolested, wild birds more 
especially, he thinks, live in a state of constant enjoy- 
ment; and even when the evil hour comes, their terror 
or pain is of short duration, having no anticipation, and 
if they escape, but little memory. Their want of anti- 
cipation, however, we doubt; for wild animals, and 
more especially birds, appear to be in a state of constant 
alarm. Many of them, even when roving in flocks, 
cannot go to feed in comfort before placing a sentinel to 
keep watch. His own account of the precautions of wild 
geese is interesting. ‘Wild geese, while feeding on the 
open fields, invariably leave one bird to keep watch, and 
most faithfully does she perform this duty. Keeping on 
some high spot of the field, she stands with neck per- 
fectly erect, watching on all sides, and listening to every 
sound far or near. Nor does she attempt to snatch at 
a single grain, however hungry she may be, till one of 
her comrades thinks fit to relieve her guard; and then 
the former sentinel sets to work at her feeding with an 
eagerness which shows that her abstinence while on 
duty was the result not of want of appetite, but of a 
proper sense of the important trust imposed on her. If 
any enemy, or the slightest cause of suspicion appears, 
the sentry utters a low croak, when the whole flock 
immediately run up to her, and, after a short consulta- 
tion, fly off, leaving the unfortunate sportsman to lament 
having shown the button of his cap or the muzzle of his 
gun above the bank of the ditch, along which he had 

rhaps been creeping, “ suadente diabolo,” for the last 

alf-hour up to his knees in water, well iced to the 
temperature of a Scotch morning in February.’ These 
birds are likewise quick in taking hints from creatures 
not of their own species. Once when our sportsman 
was lying in wait for them in a hiding-place, a couple of 
gulls chanced to come by, and detecting him at once as 
a suspicious character, immediately began screaming 
and wheeling round his head. This was enough for the 
geese, who were dispersed throughout the field, and they 
immediately took to flight. 
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The manner in which woodcocks are described as 
transporting their young from the wood to the swamp 
is curious. This operation, it seems, they perform in 
the evening, by taking up the unfledged bird in their 
claws, and carrying it down to the soft feeding-grounds. 


the shelter of the woods, where it remains in security 
during the whole day. This story may be doubted by 
those who take their analogies from the young of par- 
tridges and other birds, which run vigorously about as 
soon as they are hatched; but with snipes, woodcocks, 
and waders, the case is different. Their bills take some 
time to harden, and their legs and wings to strengthen ; 
and without the assistance of the parent birds they 
would certainly perish, as their nests are usually placed 
in dry heathery woods, which afford nothing for their 


support. ‘ 

While on the stibjéct of birds, we must not omit to 
mention the fact—which all of us, as well as Mr St 
John, must have remarked—that notwithstanding the 
kind of religious immunity they enjoy, the robins do 
not appear to increase in numbers. We have the same 
solitary visitor of this species, year after year, with 
hardly a single rival to dispute the ground with him. 
The reason is supposed to be that the robin thinks fit 
to build upon the ground, and that the rats, weasels, 
and other animals, do not share in the tender feelings 
with which he is regarded by mankind. But this, 
after all, is no great matter; for your robin is the 
most litigious, irritable, desperate fellow imaginable. 
* When snow and frost cover the ground, and we feed 
the birds at the windows and on the gravel walks, 
thrushes, blackbirds, sparrows, and many other birds 
come to share the crumbs, but none dare eat if any 
robin is there, until the fiery little fellow permits him. 
Thrushes and all are beaten and driven away, and even 
after he has crammed himself to repletion, the robin will 
sit at the window and drive away with the most furious 
attacks every bird whose hunger prompts him to try to 
snatch a morsel of his leavings. Perched amidst the 
crumbs, he looks the very personification of ill temper 
and pugnacity.’ The thrush is more mild, or less in- 
hospitable. He freely allows other birds to share with 
him ; and even when some impudent vagabond among 
them snatches at the morsel in his bill, he looks more 
in sorrow than in anger. 

Our author is as amusing in his remarks on fish. 
* Among others,’ says he, ‘ I have more than once seen 
a most hideous large-headed brute of a fish, whom the 
country people call sometimes “ the sea-devil,” some- 
times “ the sea-angel,” but whose more regular cogno- 
men is, I believe, “ the sea-angler.” The first name he 
owes to his excessive and wicked-looking ugliness; the 
second must have been given him ironically; whilst the 
third is derived from his reputed habit of attracting fish 
to their destruction by avery wily ruse. He buries 
himself, it is said, in the sands, by scraping a hole with 
his two most unseemly and deformed-looking “ hands,” 
which are placed below what may be called his chin. 
Being in this way quite concealed, he allows some long 
worm-like appendages, which grow from the top of his 
head, to wave and float above the surface of the sand: 
fish, taking these for some kind of food, are aftracted 
to the spot, when the concealed monster, by a sudden 
spring, manages to engulf his victims in the fearfully 
wide cavity of his mouth, which is armed with hun- 
dreds of teeth sloping inwards, and as hard and sharp 
as needles, so that nothing which has once entered it 
can escape, So runs the tale, the exact truth of which 
I am not prepared to vouch for.’ 

Our author’s personal adventures are neither nume- 
rous nor uncommon; but one hairbreadth ’scape when 
in pursuit of ptarmigan is worth mentioning. The 
scene was the summit of a mountain covered with snow, 
and to a nearly age cg cliff of great 
eon tel aAMINy Tettating touveds thn poodttin, a 

as if was fluttering to recipice, ran 
—— * The shepherd was come tht dieteaee 


behind me, lighting his everlasting Pipe 5 but when he 
saw me in pursuit of the ptarmigan, he shouted at me 
to stop: not exactly understanding him, I still ran after 
the bird, when suddenly I found the snow giving way 
with me, and sliding en masse towards the precipice. 


They bring it back in the same way, before daylight, to | There was no time to hesitate, so, springing back with 


a power that only the emergency of the case could have 
given me, I struggled upwards again towards my com- 
panion. How I managed to escape I cannot tell; but in 
less time than it takes to write the words, I had re- 
traced my steps several yards, making use of my gun 
as a stick to keep myself from sliding back again to- 
wards the edge of the cliff. The shepherd was too 
much alarmed to move, but stood for a moment speech- 
less ; then, recollecting himself, he rushed forward to 
help me, holding out his long gun for me to take hold 
of. For my own part, I had no time to be afraid, and 
in a few moments was on terra firma, while a vast mass 
of snow which I had set in motion rolled like an ava- 
lanche over the precipice, carrying with it the unfortu- 
nate ptarmigan.’ 

We must now conclude with a very interesting pic- 
ture exhibited in quite a different department of nature. 
The subject is the Merry Dancers (aurora borealis) and 
the sound of their petticoats! ‘The keeper,’ says he, 
‘told me that when the aurora was very bright, and 
the flashes rapidly waving through the sky, he had fre- 
quently thought that he heard the merry dancers emit 
a faint rustling noise, like the “ moving of dead leaves ;” 
but this was only when the night was quite calm, and 
there was no sound to disturb the perfect stillness... . 
41 was pleased to hear him say this, as I had more than 
oyce imagined that the aurora, when peculiarly bright, 
and rapid in its movements, did actually make exactly 
the sound that he described ; but never having heard it 
asserted by any one else, I had always been rather shy of 
advancing such a theory. The aurora is seldom seen, 
or at least seldom attentively watclied in this country, in 
situations where there is not some sound or other, such 
as voices, running water, or the rustling and moaning 
of trees, to break the perft ilence: but it has oc- 
casionally happened to me to b® gazing at this beautiful 
illumination in places where no*other sound could be 
heard, and then, and then only, have I fancied that the 
brightest flashes were accompanied by a light crackling 
or rustling noise, or, as my keeper expressed it very cor- 
rectly, “ the moving of dead leaves.” .. . In the northern 
mountains of Sutherland, where the aurora is frequently 
very bright and beautiful, there is a fascinating, nay, an 


changing flashes dancing to and fro. I have watched 
this strange sight where the dead silence of the moun- 
tains was only broken by the fancied rustling of the 
“ dresses” of the “ merry dancers,” or by the sudden 
scream or howl of some wild inhabitant of the rocks ; 
and I have done so until an undefinable feeling of super- 
stitious awe has crept over my mind, which was not 
without difficulty shaken off.’ 

From this rapid survey of the book, the reader will 
see that it has good matter; although, from the want 
of common arrangement, he will find it somewhat diffi- 
cult to make the discovery for himself. 


ELIZABETH FRY. 
EvizaBetu Gurney, afterwards Mrs Fry, born on the 
2ist of May 1780, was the third daughter of John 
Gurney, of Earlham in Norfolk, a member of the 
Society of Friends. She lost her maternal parent, a 
woman of great worth and ability, when only twelve 
years of age. The family then consisted of eleven chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom was only seventeen. Her 
feelings of benevolence towards her suffering fellow- 
creatures appear to have been drawn out in very early 
childhood, by her being the companion of her mother 
in her visits to the cottages of their poor neighbours. 


awful attraction in the sight, which has kept me for | 
hours from my bed, watching the waving and ever- | 
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In other respects there was nothing striking in her 
character excepting strong affection, which was parti- 
cularly called forth towards her parents, and brothers 
and sisters. When about seventeen, she was seriously 
impressed with the importance of religion, and both 
her judgment and conscience subsequently decided in 
favour of the society to which her family belonged, and 
of which she afterwards became such an ornament. 

She was now enabled to gratify her feelings of bene- 
volence by becoming her father’s almoner, and she 
was never sparing of her own personal sacrifices, 
both of time and property, for the benefit of others. 
Though her own education was rather deficient, owing 
to some want of application in herself, and partly from 
her general delicate state of health, yet even at this 
early period of her life she felt the necessity of giving 
instruction to the humbler classes, as a means of improv- 
ing their moral condition. To carry out this idea, she 
taught the poor children in the neighbourhood; and in 
a short time her school, which was commenced with 
one little boy, increased to above seventy scholars, and 
was then held in a vacant laundry attached to their 
house. The first mention we have of her sympathies 
being drawn out by the moral degradation of her spe- 
cies, was while on a tour through part of Wales and the 
south of England, in company with her father and six 
sisters. When at Plymouth (1798), they visited the 
dockyards; and she notes in her diary: ‘ My mind felt 
deeply hurt on account of the poor sailors and women, 
of whom I have seen a sad number, and longed to do 
them good, to try one day to make them sensible of the 
evil state they appear to be in.’ 

On the 19th of August 1800 Elizabeth Gurney was 
united to Mr Joseph Fry, who was then a junior partner 
in a large mercantile establishment, and she and her 
husband took up their abode in St Mildred’s Court, 
City. During their regjdence in this place, their five 
eldest children were born; and notwithstanding the 
duties of her family, and the delicate state of her own 
health, she devoted much time to visiting the abodes of 
want and misery. Her removal to Plashet, in 1809, was 
not only more congenial to her feelings, by gratifying 
her natural love of the country, but opened fresh fields 
for her benevolence. The change was occasioned by the 
death of her husband’s father, whose country seat it had 
previously been. She established a school in the neigh- 
bourhood, and was looked up to by the poor around as 
the Lady Bountiful of the place. Even the gipsies, 
who, about the time of Fairlop Fair, were in the habit 
of pitching their tents near her house, came under her 
kind notice; and the pariahs of society heard them- 
selves—many perhaps for the first time—addressed by 
fair and gentle lips in terms of sisterly sympathy. 

But we must now follow her to the principal sphere 
of her philanthropy—the loathsome and neglected cells 
of the prison ; where her sweet voice was heard whisper- 
ing to the most abandoned of her sex of a return to virtue 
and happiness. In 1813, several members of the Society 
of Friends visited Newgate, to see some felons under sen- 
tence of death. These gentlemen were on terms of inti- 


macy with Mrs Fry, and they gave her such a sad account | Tw 


of the state of the women confined there, that she, accom- 
panied by a female friend, Anna Buxton, entered this 
abode of misery and crime, for the purpose of affording 
warm clothing to the wretched inmates. Owing to ill 
health and domestic trials, she did not renew her visits 
for three or four years; but during that time she was 
learning in the school of affliction to sympathise even 
more truly with the sufferings of others. Her next efforts 
were pee in 1817, when she formed a school for the 
children of the prisoners and the young criminals. 
a letter to her eldest sister, she expresses the interest 


she took in the cause of these poor outcasts—‘ My 
heart, and mind, and time,’ she says, ‘ are very much 
engaged in various ways. Newgate is a principal ob- 
ject; and I think, until I make some attempt at 
amendment in the plans for the women, I shall not 
feel easy ; but if such efforts should prove unsuccessful, 
I think that I should then have tried to do my part, 
and be easy.’ In the spring of this year an associa- 
tion was consequently formed for the ‘ Improvement 
of the Female Prisoners in Newgate.’ The object of 
this society was to provide clothing, employment, and 
instruction for the women. They were paid for their 
work, and received part of the money immediately, that 
they might procure any little comfort they needed; the 
rest was placed in the hands of the committee, as a 
reserve for future use. This plan was found highly 
beneficial, by occupying the time which had before been 
spent in gaming, drinking, and q ing. 

Before these steps were taken, however, the city 
authorities were consulted. They expressed their ap- 
probation of the plans, but looked upon their realisa- 
tion as hopeless, thinking that the prisoners would 
never be brought to submit to the restraints which 
such a change must impose upon them. But Mrs Fry 
collected the women together ; and after having pointed 
out to them the advantages of industry and sobriety, 
and the pleasures of conscious rectitude—at the same 
time contrasting this picture by their own direful expe- 
rience of the misery of vice—she told them that the 
ladies of the committee had not come to command their 
obedience, but had left their homes and families to in- 
treat them for their good. She then asked if they were 
willing to act in concert with them, assuring them that 
not a rule should be made without their entire and 
united concurrence. Each rule was then put separately 
to the vote, and such was the effect of gentleness and 
reason even upon minds so untractable, that they were 
all unanimously carried. 

Hitherto, a scene of riot and confusion had occurred 
on the occasion of removing the female convicts from 
Newgate in open wagons. The common sense of Mrs 
Fry revolted at this indecent exhibition, and she sug- 
gested that the removal should take place privately by 
means of hackney-coaches. The governors having ac- 
ceded to the proposal, the experiment was tried, and it 
proved perfectly successful. When on board, Mrs Fry 
and the ladies of her party examined into the accommoda- 
tion, and made many wise arrangements for the voyage ; 
among others, materials for work were provided, which 
was to be sold for the benefit of the convicts on reach- 
ing the place of their destination. This was of more 
essential service to them than she was then aware 0. 
for she afterwards learned from the chaplain of t 
colony at New South Wales that there was at that 
time no asylum provided for them on their arrival. A 
building has since then been erected, and many proper 
arrangements made for the preservation of the morals, 
and for the comfort of these unhappy beings. 

In August 1818, Mrs Fry journeyed into the north 
of England and Scotland, accompanied by her brother 
Mr Joseph J. Gurney. They made a close examination 
into the state of the prisons in their route, and Mr 
Gurney published an account of these investigations, 
and laid before the magistrates at the various places 
a statement of facts, pointing out to them modes of 
improvement, which were in most instances adopted. 
© years after, Mrs Fry took another journey into 
the north, and in many places was able to form com- 
mittees of ladies to visit the female prisoners in their 
own county jails. ‘ The British Ladies’ Society for 
Promoting the Reformation of Female Prisoners’ was 
instituted soon after. Its object was to unite these 
branch societies in one body, that there might be sys- 
tematic effort in the good work. This association has 

roved highly beneficial in many ways, by establishing 
ouses of shelter for discharged prisoners who had no 


In | homes, and affording relief, part in the shape of a loan, 


and part as a gift, to such as were willing to earn an 


= 
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honest living by their own exertions: also by founding 
schools of discipline for female vagrants and juvenile 
offenders, &c. &c. In the summer of 1824, in conse- 
quence of ill health, Mrs Fry made a stay of several 
months at Brighton. While here, she was much inte- 
rested in the state of the poor around—both that of the 
numerous beggars and the resident poor in the neigh- 
bourhood. She had, a short time before, consulted with 
Dr Chalmers on the best method of assisting this class, 
and was therefore in some measure acquainted with his 
views : she now directed her attention to the subject, and 
‘ District-Visiting Societies’ were in consequence set on 
foot, to examine into and relieve real cases of want. 

Her illness was attended by frequent attacks of faint- 
ness in the early morning, and she was at such times 
carried to an open window for the influence of the fresh 
breezes. The coast was visible from her chamber, and 
as she sat and watched the first gray streaks of dawn 
over the foaming ocean, or gazed on the dreary cliffs be- 
fore her, only one living object was present to her view. 
This was the coast-guard, who paced with measured step 
the lonely beach. Her thoughtful and ever-active bene- 
volence suggested means of benefiting these men, who 
were in a great measure shut out from intercourse with 
their fellow-creatures. One day, when passing near 
one of the stations, she ordered her coachman to stop, 
that she might make inquiries into their general con- 
dition. The man addressed, however, politely told her 
that he was not allowed to hold communication with 
any one whilst on duty. Fearing that this short col- 
loquy might therefore bring him into trouble, she gave 
him her card, telling him to present it to his command- 
ing officer. A few days after, the lieutenant in com- 
mand called upon her, and offered to answer any inqui- 
ries. He informed her that the coast-guard were subject 
to many dangers and privations, being exposed to all 
weathers, as well as to the violence of the smugglers. 
She at once provided those in the vicinity with Bibles, 
and afterwards made strenuous efforts to obtain libraries 
for the use of all the men thus employed. She saw 
that the loneliness of their situation, and the absence 
of proper subjects for thought, together with their con- 
tact with lawless smugglers, must of necessity produce 
idle habits and fierce manners ; and that, to prevent this 
moral evil, it was requisite to provide wholesome food 
for the mind. In consequence of her representations, a 
committee was formed for this object, and by means of 
a liberal grant from the government, and various sub- 
scriptions, upwards of 21,000 persons were supplied 
with religious and instructive books; 498 libraries 
were established for the stations on shore, containing 
25,896 volumes; 74 also for districts, comprising 12,880 
volumes; 48 others for cruisers, com of 1867 
volumes, beside 5357 numbers of pamphlets, and 6464 
school-books for the use of the children of the crews; 
making a total of 52,466 volumes. 

In 1835, Mrs Fry accompanied her husband on a jour- 
ney into the south of England; and, as usual, it fur- 
nished objects of interest for that strangely active mind, 
which found ‘ sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing.’ When passing over Salisbury Plain, she noticed 
the monotonous life led by the numerous shepherds, 
and the thought suggested itself that libraries would be 
equally useful to them as to the coast-guards. She 
therefore stopped a short time at Amesbury, in order to 
form a library there; and the following letter, which 
was written a few months after by the person who had 
the charge of the books, will show the success of the 

lan :—* Forty-five books are in constant circulation, 
with the additional magazines. More than fifty poor 
ple read them with attention, return them with 
and desire the loan of more, frequently observ- 
ing, they think it a very kind thing indeed that they 
should be furnished with so many good books, free of all 
cost, so entertaining and instructive these long winter 
evenings.’ 

At Falmouth she witnessed the arrival and depar- 

ture of different vessels and packets, and her benevolent 


heart again pointed out the benefit to be derived from 
books, especially to those who have much time unem- 
ployed. By the. co-operation of friends, chiefly the 
captains of the vessels, and generous grants from dif- 
ferent societies, she was enabled to see this deficiency 
supplied, each packet being furnished with a box con- 
taining thirty volumes, which were changed from time 
to time. Captain Clavell kindly undertook the charge of 
this library, and one of his family sent the following ac- 
count of it to Mrs Fry :—‘ Our library is getting on with 
much success: the men appear more anxious than ever 
to read. I cannot tell you how much we all feel indebted 
to you for your kindness and benevolent exertions, but 
particularly our poor sailors.’ At a later period :—‘I 


have delightful accounts from all the packets: the men | 


really beg for the books. I wish I could show youa 
box just returned from sea; the books well thumbed, a 
proof, I should think, of their being read.’ 

Another object of interest to her was the naval hos- 
pitals ; and by her influence libraries were introduced 
there likewise. Nor must we omit to mention the read- 
ing-room and library she formed, a short time before her 
death, whilst staying at the little village of Cromer for 


change of air. This was for the use of the fishermen in | 
the neighbourhood, to draw them from the public-house ; | 
and though it was but a small experiment, it was | 


entirely successful, and is full of encouragement and 
instruction to those who seek, on a larger scale, the 
deliverance of their fellows from the bonds of vice and 
idleness. 

Mrs Fry had at this time the gratification of receiv- 
ing numerous letters from officers of the coast- guard 
stations, informing her of the good resulting from her 
labours in this way. She had also many written expres- 
sions of gratitude and affection from the poor prisoners 
in Newgate, as well as cheering intelligence from New 
South Wales, several of the convicts having sent letters 
of thanks to her for the instruction she had given to 
them, and for the kind interest she had taken in their 
welfare. These things greatly encouraged her in her 
arduous undertakings, and showed that she had not 
mistaken her mission, though, in fulfilling it, she was 
obliged in some instances to step out of the conventional 
rules of her sex. She had much to endure from the 
narrow prejudices of some, and the illiberal judgment of 
others. Her noble self-sacrifices were attributed to low 
motives, and she was even charged with a neglect of her 
home duties. All this, however, was of little moment, 
for it could not overturn the obvious and practical 
results of her labours. If Mrs Fry had preferred the 
opinion of the world to the divine spirit of philanthropy 
which impelled her from within, she would have con- 
tinued to dance and sing at least as long as the sun of 
life shone. 


In 1828, a house of business in which Mr Fry was | 
concerned failed. It was not the one which that gentle- | 


man personally conducted in St Mildred’s Court, but it 
occasioned a loss so serious to him, as altogether to 
change the circumstances of the family. They were 
now obliged to give up Plashet House, and all the 
luxuries of affluence, and remove, after a short stay in 
London, to a comparatively humble dwelling in the 
vicinity of their late abode. The chief cause of regret 
to Mrs Fry arose from the fact of her being now unable 
to render assistance to the poor around, who had so 
long looked up to her as their friend, and being obliged 
also to withdraw her support from her school. Much 
sympathy was expressed in this hour of trial by those 
who had united with her in her labours of love, and 
many gratifying testimonies of esteem and affection 
were presented. Notwithstanding the diminished re- 
sources of this remarkable woman, she continued to 
devote her time to the cause so near her heart. In com- 
pany with one or other of her brothers, she made fresh 


tours into Scotland and Ireland, and afterwards ex- — 
tended these journeys to several parts of tlre continent. 


Their object was not only to inspect the prisons, but 
also the lunatic asylums, national schools, and hospitals, 
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which were equally in need of improvement; and a vast 
amount of good resulted from their labours. Our limits 
will not allow of our entering into details respecting 
these journeys; but Mrs Fry and her brothers made 
me appeals to the sovereigns of England, France, 

olland, Belgium, Denmark, Prussia, Hanover, and 
others, on behalf of suffering humanity. Nor did they 
forget the claims of the poor slave, but remonstrated 
with these exalted individuals on their countenancing 
the slave-trade in their colonies. They were received 
with courtesy, and many of their suggestions adopted. 
None could listen to Mrs Fry’s simple eloquence, bold 
in its truthfulness, yet breathing the very soul of love, 
without being touched by it. The monarch felt that 


| the beauty of sincerity surpassed the homage of the 


courtier; and the hardened heart of the criminal melted 
under the gentle influence of her nature, and felt the 
loveliness of virtue. That she experienced no self-exal- 
tation at the universal respect which was shown to 
her, is obvious from many passages in her diary. At 
one time she says— I have fears for myself in visiting 
palaces rather than prisons, and going after the rich 
rather than the poor, lest my eyes should become 
blinded, or I should fall away in anything from the 
simple, pure standard of truth and righteousness.’ 

Fatigue of body and mind had long been weaken- 
ing her health, and in July 1843 her friends became 
alarmed. This illness continued, with short intervals 
of amendment, until October 1845, when her earthly 
career ended. ll that affection could devise was 
done for her: she was taken from one watering-place 
to another; but nature was exhausted. In her sixty- 
sixth year she breathed her last at Ramsgate, deeply 
lamented not only by all who were bound to her by 
the ties of kindred, but by thousands whom her phi- 
lanthropy had assisted, and her virtues had attached to 
her. When estimating the success of her labours, some- 
thing must be attributed to the general spirit of im- 
provement of the age ; yet surely much praise is due to 
those individuals who nobly pioneer the way. At the 
time that Mrs Fry entered this field of labour, the 
prisons were in a lamentable state. Various causes had 
operated to destroy the good which Howard had laboured 
to effect, and the acts of parliament which were passed 
in consequence of his exertions had become a dead let- 
ter. The ground had therefore, as it were, to be trodden 
afresh, and for this work Mrs Fry was eminently quali- 
fied. Her warm, loving heart embraced the whole 
human family ; but her chief object was to stretch forth 
the hand of encouragement to those of her own sex 
who were sunk in vice and misery, and to lead them 
to virtue and happiness. 


ANECDOTE OF ALBONI. 


Nor very long since there resided at Bologna a gentle- 
man worthy in character, but of somewhat eccentric 
habits, whose age might be about forty-five. He had 
obtained a certain degree of celebrity in the musical 
world: his name was Rossini. Partial to tranquillity, 
good cheer, and solitude, his door for some years pre- 
vious had been closed against a particular class of 
visitors ; his concierge having received directions not to 
admit any lyrical composer—a little farther, and he 
might have written on the walls, ‘ No musician enters 
here.’ Despite these injunctions, a young damsel one 
morning glided into his presence, bearing a letter of 
introduction. Rossini was furious, but his better feel- 
ings prevailed. 

* What is your pleasure, mademoiselle ?’ asked he. 

‘To sing before you, monsieur, and to solicit your 
advice.’ 

‘Eh, my poor child, you wish to sing? Why, no 
person sings now-a-days.’ 

* I[have, however, a tolerable voice.’ 

* Pauvre petite! At her age doubts never intrude. 
Let me see ; what can you sing—contralto or soprano ?’ 


* Both, monsieur.’ 

‘How! Both?’ 

‘ Certainly: anything you wish.’ 

* Do you know “ Il Barbiere?” ’ 

‘ By heart : I shall sing, if it pleases you, the air of 
Rosina and the morceau of the Calumny.’ 

‘ Ah, ah! the young rogue is merry,’ muttered the 
composer, patting her cheek. ‘ What is your name ?’ 
added he. 

* Marietta.’ 

‘ Well, Marietta, open the piano, and sing whatever 
you choose.’ 

The young girl sat down, and accompanying herself, 
sang the grand air of Basile with the greatest steadi- 
ness and accuracy. Rossini was confounded. Without 
taking time to repose herself, she sought amongst the 
music ranged on the pupitre, and selected the air of 
Mathilda in ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ which she executed with 
inconceivable expression, and with the same faultless 
precision as the former. 

‘The organ is superb!’ exclaimed the composer, 
affectionately shaking her hands; ‘ but it must not 
remain idle. Study and sing, and heed not what per- 
sons say or do around you.’ 

This young girl, whose début in the arts was mainly 
owing to the undeviating kindness of Rossini, is the 
same who, a short time since, completely revolutionised 
the musical world of Paris. Her name is Alboni; the 
most extraordinary songstress, with the exception of 
Jenny Lind, that has been heard for thirty years. 

Mademoiselle Alboni’s character is a compound of 
winning frankness and strange caprice. Devoid of that 
self-love so common to other artistes, she willingly suits 
herself to any part assigned, provided the melody is such 
that she can do it justice. 

She has often been compared to a German student, 
having all the sang-froid and courage usually attributed 
to that class. An amusing incident which occurred 
during her stay at Trieste is thus related :— Having 
heard on the day of her arrival that a cabal against her 
was being organized, she wended her way to the estaminet, 
and mingled amongst the conspirators; her short locks, 
full figure, and dégagée air, rendering it difficult to divine 
her sex. 

‘I am a stranger,’ said Alboni, addressing herself to 
the Brutus of the cabal; * but if there’s fun on hand, 
count upon me.’ 

* Agreed!’ was the reply. ‘ We are preparing to hiss 
down a cantatrice this evening.’ 

* What has she done—anything wicked ?’ 

* We know nothing about her except that she comes 
from Rome, and we wish to have no singers here of 
whose reputations we are not the creators.’ 

* That appears to me fair enough: now as to the part 
I am to take in the affair?’ 

‘ Take this whistle; each of us carries a similar one. 
At a signal which will be given after the air of Rosina 
in the “* Barber of Seville,” you have but to add to the 
tempest which will be raised.’ 

* I comprehend ;’ and Alboni, faithful to her disguise, 
received from the hands of her dupe a pretty black 
whistle attached to a red ribbon. 

That night the theatre bent under the weight of spec- 
tators. At the rising of the curtain, Almaviva and 
Figaro, two favourites, were listened to with attention ; 
but when Rosina appeared in the scene in which she 
addresses the jealous tutor, a half-dozen whistles sounded 
their shrill notes through the house, unmindful of the 
signal to be given by the leaders of the cabal. 

Alboni advanced to the foot-lights, and displayed the 
whistle suspended round her neck. ‘Gentlemen,’ said 
she with a smile, ‘ we must not hiss me, but the cavatina; 
you have commenced too soon !’ 

There was a moment of silence; then thunders of 
applause rang through the house. The cantatrice was 
that night recalled eleven times amidst showers of 
bouquets. 

‘I had no idea that you were aware of this cabal?’ 
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- 7 director after the performance, as he kissed her 


‘My dear impressario,’ replied she, ‘it is here as in 
politics—you must conduct the movement, or else be 
swept away.’ 


A STORM IN THE BALTIC. 


Some years ago, during a temporary residence in the 
small island of Sylt, on the coast of Schleswig-Holstein, 
I had an opportunity of witnessing the effects of a storm 
in the Baltic, of which I had often heard very strange 
things stated. 

The season was autumn, and the weather had become 
broken and unpleasant. At length we had a day of 
incessant rain, accompanied with a gale which blew 
with considerable fierceness. Next day matters seemed 
approaching a crisis. The storm had fairly commenced 
operations. I shall never forget the scene which now 
presented itself. At the beginning of the hurricane, all 
the trees in the island were in full leaf, though tinted 
with autumnal hues. When the storm was over, vege- 
tation seemed to be destroyed, the leaves being black- 
ened and withered on the branches, and in a few days 
more, I was told, they would all fall off. Only a few, 
which had occupied peculiarly-sheltered positions, re- 
mained undestroyed; while some that the wind had 
whistled through in a particular direction had the one- 
half of their leafy crowns left as black as a coal, and the 
other quite uninjured. It was really a pitiful sight: 
one could almost fancy the wind must have had a 
eae breath. But the effect proceeded, it was said, 
rom the long-continued violent shaking, which hindered 
the proper circulation of the juices, just as a human 
creature might be shaken to death; yet in the inland 

of Germany and in England trees are often shaken 
y the wind for days together without any such fatal 
consequence, and many of their coasts are as much ex- 
posed to gales from the North Sea. Can this injurious 
action take place only from the west? The first that 
went were, I perceived, the leaves of the chestnut trees ; 
then followed the limes; and lastly the poplars and the 
willows. Those that endured it best were the black- 
thorns; and it is natural that the larger the leaves, 
and the more firmly attached to the branches, the more 
they suffer. Those of a long narrow shape, or which are 
very small and limp, yield more easily to the storm, and 
feel it less. 

When the wind had lasted a short time, the windows 
became covered with a coat of fine salt, like hoarfrost, 
and the lips and skin also acquired a salt taste. At the 
back of the house where I was staying there were some 
swallows’ nests, in which the young ones now began to 
make a most pitiful and unusual noise. On going to 
see what was the matter, we found them all stretching 
their necks out of the nest, and the old birds flying a 
little way off, screaming, and evidently in great dis- 
tress. It appeared that the violence of the wind pre- 
vented the parents from flying out in search of insects, 
and that they were consequently suffering from hunger. 
Our good-natured hostess, however, took pity on them, 
and chopped up a quantity of meat and bread crumbs 
to feed them till the storm was over. But it.was not 
enough that this fierce gale should destroy the leaves and 
starve the birds: it had worse things in store for us. 

On the second day we suddenly became aware, to our 
dismay, that the white surf, which we had been admir- 
ing, as it broke at some distance on the shore and the 
sandbanks, was now dashing up in the middle of the 
island. The sea had risen and covered the marshes, and 
towards evening a swift stream was rushing through 
the most fruitful part of the island, which unluckily 
was the lowest, and cutting it into two divisions, having 
opened a passage for itself from one bay to another. 

The raging storm had lashed up the waters to such a 
height, that we could not distinguish whether the tide 
was in or out; it seemed to swell as much at ebb as at 
flood. The inhabitants of the island, not expecting such 


astorm as this in the summer, had left their flocks out 
on the pastures, and it now became a question how to 
provide, if possible, for their safety. 

The flooded country, which we were anxiously con- 
templating through the telescope, presented an interest- 
ing spectacle: the dark-gray waters were rushing in 
various directions across it, and leaving only numerous 
strips and patches of green visible, as far as the high 
geest land against which they were breaking. The cattle, 
horses, and sheep were crowded together on the spots 
still left for them; and the composed manner in which 
they were feeding formed a striking contrast to the 
excitement and agitation of their masters. It not un- 
frequently happens, indeed, that the people lose their 
lives in attempting to save those of their flocks. As 
night came on, the gale seemed to grow even fiercer, 
and it now became decidedly necessary to go to the help 
of some of the sheep. 

I joined one of the men who were going out for this 
purpose, and we walked along towards the inner Hoff, 
where we hoped to be able to cross to where the animals 
had taken refuge ; but we found an arm of the sea, which 
was rushing across with great fury. It was impossible 
to go that way, and we sought another passage, and 
got on some distance towards them by wading; but we 
soon found the water getting so deep, that we were com- 
pelled to give up our intention. The poor man was in 
a state of the greatest alarm—not for himself, but for 
his sheep; indeed our danger was no more than just 
sufficient to create a pleasant excitement: the sky was 
covered with clouds, and sea and land seemed mingled 
together in the thick darkness. As we passed along 
the edge of the geest, or high heathy land, we per- 
ceived on the little border of reeds around it that the 
water was lower than it had been; and at midnight the 
shepherd went out again, as he said if his sheep were 
drowned, he should still perhaps be able to save their 
skins. This time, however, I was not his companion; 
another man went with him, and I returned and passed 
the remainder of the night in smoking, and listening to 
my host’s stories of perils in the great deep. His house, 
fortunately for us, lay very high, on a tongue of firm 
geest land. 

On the following morning we heard much of the 
sufferings of the night. One of the islanders had lost 
ten sheep, one thirteen, another his whole flock ; and 
the bodies of many were carried in mournful procession 
into the village. I could not help, however, admiring 
the patience of the people. There was no loud com- 
plaining, and still less any cursing; but all showed 
sober patience and resignation, although their sheep 
are almost their only possessions. Several vessels had 
been wrecked in the night on or near the island, and 
indeed we had heard guns fired, but had no means of 
giving assistance. 

As we rode along the shore we passed two of the 
wrecks. The crews of these had got safe to land; and 
the captain of the one, still dripping wet, was standing 
answering a long string of questions put to him by the 
strandvogt, or steward of the shore, who was driving 
about the sands in a little light one-horse carriage, 
with wheels of three yards’ diameter. ‘Whence had he 
come? What was the name of his vessel? What was 
his cargo? Why he was lying there? How came he 
to go ashore?’ &c.; though the still howling wind 
might perhaps have answered the two latter questions 
for him. Ata short distance further on we found the 
next wreck. It was a little Dutch vessel; and, like 
other aquatic creatures, the captain had made himself 
quite at home on the waves: he had had his wife and 
baby on board. These had been deposited safely in a 
cottage; and the father, a grown-up son, and a boy, 
were busy getting what they could out of the wreck. 
Here lay a little iron stove ; there a blue-painted corner 
cupboard, a copper tea-kettle, and a china teapot, with 
cups, &c. thereunto belonging, besides a tub of butter, a 
cheese, and an old loaf. Sometimes one of them would 
return with nothing better than a pair of trousers, a 
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tumbler, or some little garment of the baby’s; but they 
continued their work, though the sea was still breaking 
over their vessel, so that they got many a shower-bath. 

A little farther on we came to a large mast that had 
evidently been cut away. The marks of the hatchet 
were still fresh upon it; but of the vessel to which it 
had belonged there was not a trace. Probably it had 
gone entirely to pieces, and the crew been scattered 
like chaff before the wind. 


THE ICARIAN PARADISE LOST. 


For a number of years, a M. Cabet in Paris carried on a 
delusion which has ended as badly as all knew it would, 
the dupes of the delusion alone excepted. Whether M. 
Cabet was a rogue or a fool, or a mixture of both, is a 
matter of little consequence. He was one of those men 
who alleged that the competitive system of society is all 
wrong, and that Communism, or a general partition of 
goods in common, is the only means of earthly happiness. 
In order to practise what he preached, he induced a large 
number of credulous people to make an investment in an 
American Utopia called Icaria, to which they proceeded 
in shiploads by way of New Orleans. 

It always appeared to us that Icaria had no real exist- 
ence, but it now seems to have a locality somewhere in 
Texas; and here, on this happy spot, Communism was at 
length to have a fair start. Alas! evil tidings have reached 
France respecting the Icarians; and M. Cabet is de- 
nounced as a most perfidious individual ; though he still 
carries on his plans, and is not without supporters among 
the Red Republicans. Let the following account of Icarian 
affairs, transcribed from the ‘Journal des Débats’ and 
other papers into the ‘Times,’ not be lost on those who 
give ear to schemes for reconstructing society :— 

‘Several articles in the American papers, and some 
letters that we have ly republished, have made our 
readers acquainted with the fate of the unfortunates who, 
excited to fanaticism by the doctrines of M. Cabet, had 
the deplorable temerity to abandon their homes, their 
trades, and their families, to go and found in the solitudes 
of the New World the Paradise of Icaria—that “ new 
Jerusalem ” whence were to arise the salvation and happi- 
ness of the human race. We thought these afflicting diselo- 
sures would have provoked explanations, or at least a reply, 
from the man who is accused as the author of so many 
misfortunes; and without really yielding any credence 
to the extravagant and immoral Utopias of M. Cabet, we 
hoped that he would at all events be able to prove that 
these deplorable narratives were exaggerated. We were 
deceived, however, and we still wait—for we cannot view 
as serious the letter addressed to several of our contem- 
poraries by forty-nine adepts of the Icarian doctrines, who 
protest, in the most vague, but violent terms, against those 
whom they call traitors. We certainly do not question 
the good faith of the subscribers of this letter, but they 
must have been aware that abuse is no answer to ise 
and definite accusations, and that they ought, for the 
honour of the school, to have opposed to the facts speci- 
tied allegations no less positive. 

‘As for M. Cabet, he keeps aloof, just as if he were a 
party not concerned in the matter at all. Disdaining to 
reflect on such miseries, he continues his labours with the 
same ardour as before, and if we are to believe public 
report, he is still urging the departure of new colonists— 
that is to say, of new victims for his chimerical Icaria. We 
have no power to prevent these unfortunates from rushing 
to their ruin; we know of no other available jurisdiction in 
this affair than that of the press; but we deem it our duty 
to lay before the public such facts as have come before us, 
in order that the tribunal of opinion may be in a position 
to pronounce, with a full knowledge of the circumstances, 
on the merits of the Icarian doctrine and its prophet.’ 

Were anything wanting to substantiate the intelligence 
of the utter cab of Icaria and its victims, it would be 
found in what follows from the ‘Echo of Louisiana’ of 
November 29:— 

‘Thirty more colonists arrived from France last Sun- 
day, to re-establish the republic of Icaria. The blindness 
of these poor people is truly incomprehensible ; for our 
readers are aware that all those who reached the promised 
— have ——e to abandon it, and pee succeeded 
with great difficulty in regaining our city, the majority 
being reduced to the greatest distress. 


* These new-comers have met those who preceded them, 
and the latter have given them a sad description of the 
dreadful state to which they would be reduced if they 
continued their journey to Texas. You perhaps ine 
that this gloomy account, frightened the new colonists, 
By no means! ese ee 4! wretches must have been 
fanaticised by M. Cabet. It is in vain to point out to 
them the emaciated and ragged ex-emigrants in question, 
or to urge them to halt—go they will, and nothing will 
stop them! They do not believe the assertions of their 
old companions; and the picture of the sufferings which 
await them is regarded as a frightful falsehood, invented 
by paid agents of the French government, in order to pre- 
vent the foundation of the Icarian colony. 

* Poor idiots! Some of them, however, have come to 
the conclusion that there may be some truth, after all, in 
these narratives; for if Icaria were a country of eternal 
felicity, why should their predecessors have left it to come 
and die of starvation at New Orleans? Many would have 
galdly remained, but before sailing, they had been so simple 
as to confide their money to the agents of M. Cabet, and 
they wished to recover at least a part of it. The purse 
of M. Cabet, however, is a gulf far more profound than that 
of the ocean on which his adepts are w: to the scene of 
his delusions. Never has a single one of the one hundred 
sous pieces, of which the worthy high priest of Icaria virtu- 
ously deigns to despoil his victims before sending them to 
the promised land, been returned to the pockets of the 
owner, 

‘As to the unhappy chosen ones who have reached 
this land of enchantment, they in vain consign M. Cabet 
to perdition. M. Cabet seems to pursue his career in 
France notwithstanding, despatching fresh recruits after 
having despoiled them like the rest. His only occupation 
is to obtain as many as possible, to accompany them to 
the place of embarkation, and to give them his paternal 
blessing. As soon as the sails are set, Cabet exclaims—* Jie 
missa est !”—(“ Go, the farce is played!”) He then returns 
to Paris, and eats and drinks to the prosperity of the happy 
Icarians whom he has just despatched to starvation in 
the backwoods of Texas. In our opinion, M. Cabet alone 
can claim the pompous title of “ the first Robert Macaire 
of transportation.” 

* The first victims that he has despatched to us did not 
obtain a single sou to remain here, and they then decided 
to push on to Texas—a further instance of insanity in our 
opinion. They did not reason; their faith in Cabetism is 

rfect. . 

‘What! They are running to Icaria, where they know 
that distress awaits, and will be fatal to them, if it do not 
drive them back again more miserable than ever. And 
wherefore? To get back their money? Not so; for they 
are aware that all is lost. No matter; they are setting out 
for Icaria; so stick a pin there. 

‘If these unfortunates had reflected a little, they would 
have seen that they must make the best of the deceit thus 
practised upon them; and if they had set to work, they 
would have made another fortune, instead of going to 
endure acute sufferings for twelve weeks, and then return- 
ing hither sick and-destitute. 

* One of them, a member of the second vanguard, and who 
has now (as he poetically expresses it) had his bellyful of 
Communism, informed us that there was no slavery to equal 
Communism in action. No idea can be formed of it: for 
example, there is not soup enough for everybody; so it is 
given to the dogs, in order that no jealousy may be excited 
amongst the Socialist guests! At table, each individual 
watches—not his own plate, but that of his neighbour, and 
generally discovers that the pittance of the latter is larger 
than his own! Each must have the same appetite and the 
same tastes, for the morsels of food are weighed and mea- 
sured, and all must eat of the same dish. So much the 
worse if you have a keen appetite, for you have only your 
own portion; whilst those (a rare occurrence amongst the 
Communists) whose.stomachs are not so s set, throw 
the superfluous part of their provender to the dogs, for the 
same reason as before—to prevent jealousy. “ We were 
told,” added our friend from Icaria, “that Icaris was a 
wonderful city, which utterly distanced Paris and Capua 
in luxury and sensual gratifications. When we arrived, 
however, we only found a few huts, open to all the winds 
of heaven and all the inclemencies of the weather. Thou- 
sands of acres of land were to have been sown—so we wére 
told. But what was the fact? We found fifty square 
leagues of ground, in which they had planted five hundred 
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radishes, of which not a single one appeared above the soil! ” 
Such is Icaria. It is the pendant to the Botany Bay of 
Great Britain ; with this difference, that instead of trans- 
porting thieves thither to live, they send out plundered 
upes to die. 
*Such was the account given by our ex-Communist of 
this promised land. What a picture!’ 


TRIFLES. , 


One Saturday night we listened to a very amusing dis- 
course, the tendency of which was to show, that although 
no one should be a trifler, yet that every one should 
attentive to trifles. A trifler was defined to be one who 
habitually gives up his time and attention to things that 
are, or that ought to be, beneath his notice; while a trifle 
was said to be something insignificant in itself, yet capable 
of ucing important results. By way of illustration, an 
incident in the life of Laffitte, the great French banker, was 
quoted. Laflitte, in 1787, entered Paris as a poor peasant 
boy: his introduction to that career in which he was after- 
wards so eminently successful was owing to a mere trifle. 
M. Perregaux, to whom he applied on his arrival for em- 
ployment, at first rejected his suit; but on seeing the 
youth, while a the courtyard of the hotel, disap- 
pointed and rejected, suddenly stop, pick up a pin, and 
carefully stick it in the cuff of his coat, the man of money 
was moved, the petitioner was recalled, and after a few 
minutes’ conversation, appointed to a vacant post in the 
office. In 1804 Laffitte became the mer of Monsieur 
Perregaux; and subsequently obtained the entire direction 
of the bank. After enjoying the highest civic honours of 
his country, he died a millionaire in the year 1844; owing 
his extraordinary success in life, probably, to the habit, 
ay formed, of never neglecting the most trivial thing 
likely to be useful. 

The falling of an apple from a tree is said to have occa- 
sioned the discovery of the laws of gravitation: apples had 
fallen many many times, no doubt, before Sir Isaac Newton 
seated himself in his arm-chair in his orchard; but until 
that afternoon, it would seem that no one accustomed to 
regard even trifles with attention had noticed the cireum- 
stance. ‘ History, if referred to,’ said the lecturer, ‘ would 
afford numberless instances of the veriest trifles producing 
peace or war, entailing prosperity or adversity for whole 

ions.’ As an instance how far even civilisation is 
affected by trifies, an anecdote from Sir Francis Head’s 
narrative of his governorship of Canada was cited. ‘Ata 
certain season of the year,’ continued the speaker, ‘if my 
memory serves > Sir anya | Head wa ee little fly 
the prairies, and torments the wild animals 

there terribly. To escape its sting they flee to the forests, 
and hidedm its recesses ; the Indian follows, and to drive 
out his game, sets fire to the underwood. He obtains his 
venison and buffalo hump, but loses his hunting-ground ; 
for as the land is thus cleared, the white man advances, 
and his red brethren are compelled to retreat further 
before him.’ 

The 
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next t upon the influence of trifles 
in promoting or destroying domestic happiness; and con- 
cluded by explaining a few such phrases as: a man ought 
to be above trifles, &c. Y. 
[We take the above from an interesting little paper 
called the Queenwood Reporter, published periodically at 
Queenwood College, near Stockbridge, Hants, and which 
ts to consist of articles written by the pupils of that 
establishment. We have heard much of Queenwood, as 
agreeably uniting the character of a home with that of a 
public academy for boys. ] 


MINERAL CAMELEON. 


If one of the black oxide of manganese, and three 
parts of the nitrate of potash, both reduced to powder, be 
mixed together, and thrown into a red-hot crucible, and 
continued there until no more oxygen gas is disengaged, a 
greenish friable powder is obtained called mineral cameleon, 
from its property of changing colour during its solution in 
water. If a small quantity of this powder be put into a 
glass of water, the solution is first blue; oxide of iron then 


po ap ice and by its pion colour renders the fluid ¢ 
this subsiding, the b/ue rea then, a8 the oxide of 
manganese a s oxygen from the atmosphere, it 

comes reddish, brownish, and at last black. It then subsides, 
and leaves the fluid colourless. Again, if hot water be 


poured upon this singular substance, a beautiful green 
solution will be produced, whereas cold water will give one 
of a deep purple. These changes depend upon the various 
states of oxydizement which the metal acquires by change 
of temperature. In the first formation of this compound, 
care should be taken that no sulphur comes in contact 
with it; as the addition of a very small portion of sul- 
phuret of potash would counteract its effects.—Parkes’s 
Chemical Catechism. 


SONNET. 


Wuc hath not treasured something of the past— 

The lost, the buried, or the far away ? 

Twined with those heart-affections which outlast 

All save their memories—these outlive decay! 

A broken relic of our childhood’s play, 

A faded flower, that long ago was fair— 

Mute token of a love that died untold! 

Or silken curl, or lock of silvery hair— 

The brows that bare them long since in the mould! 

Though these may call up griefs that else had slept, 

Their twilight sadness o’er the soul to bring ; 

Not every tear in bitterness is wept, 

While they revive the drooping flowers that spring 

Within the heart, and round its ruined temples cling. 
J. Craio. 


INVENTION OF SUSPENSION-BRIDGES BY THE CHINESE 
1600 YEARS AGo. 

The most remarkable evidence of the mechanical science 
and skill of the Chinese at this early period, is to be found 
in their suspended bridges, the invention of which is 
assigned to the Han dynasty. According to the concur- 
rent testimony of all their historical and geographical 
writers, Shang-leang, the commander-in-chief of the army 
under Kaou-tsoo, the first of the Hans, undertook and 
completed the formation of roads through the mountainous 
province of Shen-se, to the west of the capital. Hitherto 
its lofty hills and deep valleys had rendered communica- 
tion difficult and circuitous. With a body of 100,000 
labourers he cut passages over the mountains, throwing 
the removed soil into the valleys, and where this was not 
sufficient to raise the road to the required height, he con- 
structed bridges, which rested on pillars or abutments. In 
other places he conceived and accomplished the daring 
project of suspending a bridge from one mountain to an- 
other across a deep chasm. These bridges, which are 
called by the Chinese writers, very appropriately, ‘ flying- 
bridges,’ and represented to be numerous at the present 
day, are sometimes so high, that they cannot be traversed 
without alarm. One still existing in Shen-se stretches 400 
feet from mountain to mountain, over a chasm of 500 feet. 
Most of these flying-bridges are so wide, that four horse- 
men can ride on them abreast, and balustrades are placed 
on each side to protect travellers. It is by no means im- 
probable (as M. Pauthier suggests) that, as the missionaries 
in China made known the fact, more than a century and 
a-half ago, that the Chinese had suspension-bridges, and 
that many of them were of iron, the hint may have been 
taken from thence for similar constructions by European 
engineers.—Thornton’s History of China, 


TIME, 


In all the actions which a man performs, some part of 


his life We die while doing that for which alone 
our slidinglife was granted. Nay, though we do nothing, 
time keeps his constant pace, and flies as fast in idleness 
as in employment. Whether we play, or labour, or sleep, 
or dance, or study, the sun posts on, and the sand runs. 
An hour of vice is as long as an hour of virtue. But the 
difference between good and bad actions is infinite. Good 
actions, —— they dimiriish our time here as well as ba: 
actions, yet they lay up for us a happiness in eternity; an 
will recom) what they take away by a plentiful return 
at last. en we trade with virtue, we do but buy plea- 
sure at the expense of time. So it is not so much a con- 
suming of time as an exchange. As a man sows his corn, 
he is content to wait a while, that he may, at the harvest, 
receive with advantage.—Owen Feltham, 1636. 
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